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NOW 


More Efficient Operation 
With Phillips 66 High Purity’ 
Normal Hexane 


Phillips 66 High Purity Normal Hexane gives you a minimum purity of 85‘;. 
With high purity hexane you get more efficient solvent recovery, lowering 
your over-all operating costs. 

Write today for complete information and a free sample of Phillips 66 
High Purity Normal Hexane. 





PLUS BENEFITS WITH PHILLIPS 66 HIGH PURITY 
NORMAL HEXANE 


e Low benzene and sulfur content results in improved color and odor of oil 


e Greater gravity difference than other hexanes—means improved solvent 
separation and fewer emulsion problems 


e Lower vapor pressure permits improved operations at higher temperatures 
e Absence of non-volatile matter. No solvent residue left in meal 
e Narrow boiling range—improves operation and solvent recovery 


e Available now—on time deliveries at no increase in price 


HIGH PURITY 


NORMAL 


Hexane — 





*MINIMUM 853%! For the first time a high purity normal hexane 
is offered at commercial prices. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY | 


Special Products Division @ Bartlesville, Oklahoma @ Phone Bartlesville 6600 
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A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 
For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline’ 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 




















TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators . Edible Oils 


4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


. By GEO. M. STRAYER 





We recommend to you for careful 
MUST BE reading the article by Dr. Hierony- 
REALISTIC nus in this issue. It deals with a 
basic philosophy—a basic concept—of our industry. 

The huge 1958 crop of soybeans, coming as a 
result of both increased acreage and an extremely 
favorable growing season, now makes it appear 
that there will be sizable stocks of soybeans in 
CCC hands at the end of the crop year. If this 
proves true, it will be the first time in the history 
of our industry when the CCC has been a major 
factor in our market. 

This situation calls for careful reappraisal of 
our policies—both governmental and industry. We 
must be sure to provide maximum possible returns 
to the producer of soybeans, commensurate with 
the maintenance of longtime markets and the 
broadening and expansion of new markets. We 
must keep soybeans in their proper price rela- 
tionships with the other crops that compete for 
the same farm acreage. A support price on 1959- 
crop soybeans too low will reduce acreage below 
our needs, merely aggravate the corn and cotton 
surpluses. A support price too high will aggravate 
our own surplus position, force us into the un- 
favorable position held by some other crops in 
recent years. 

Decisions in this field call for careful analysis, 
careful thought, wise action. Our industry has 
been favored with intelligent leadership in past 
years, has benefited materially from it. Now we 
need to carefully weigh all the factors, consider 
what the end results might be from all possible 
courses of action, then pick that course which 
offers the most possibilities. If drastic action is 
really needed, let us have drastic action! At the 
same time, let us be sure of the premises on 
which we base such action. 

Undoubtedly we must revise our soybean price 
supports for the 1959 crop. We must be realistic 
in the figure we establish. From what your editor 
has seen of oilseed and oil supplies and consump- 
tion in various areas of the world in the past year 
I doubt if we need to go as far as Dr. Hieronymus 
has suggested. But the important thing is that we 
face up to realities, move as we need to move, act 
with wisdom and decisiveness, and that we con- 
tinue to use support prices only as disaster insur- 
ance and not as the support and ceiling price of 
our commodity. 


SUPPORT 


NEED LARGE In next month’s issue I hope to 
QUANTITIES bring you a summary of the recent 
OF OILS 


market survey trip through the 
: 









Southeast Asia countries. It was a revelation to 
visit some of the countries which through a period 
of years have been the major sources of oilseeds 
and oils for world trade, and to see what is hap- 
pening to production and to consumption in those 
countries. 

Likewise, it was an education to visit person- 
ally with men in the copra and coconut oil trade, 
and to learn of developments and trends in that 
industry. Along with it the visits with palm oil 
and palm kernel producers and the analysis of 
trends and plans in that segment of the vegetable 
oil industry were also very revealing. 

It will suffice to say that there are millions of 
people in the world who are fully aware of pangs 
of hunger, and who will use vast quantities of oil 
above and beyond the present consumption levels. 
As income levels rise food becomes the first major 
purchase. Oil is among the first of the purchases. 

We happen to be residents of one of the few 
areas of the world that are expanding production 
of vegetable oils at the present time. For the 
first time in our country’s history we have pro- 
duced more than we can consume in our own 
country—and we think in terms of surpluses. 

Much of the world looks at it differently. 
There is need for far more than is being pro- 
duced. 


BURLISON' W. L. Burlison, whose death is re- 
CAN’T BE ported elsewhere in this issue, was 
REPLACED one of the men who were most re- 
sponsible for the growth of the soybean industry 
in the United States. His leadership has been gen- 
erally acclaimed, and he was one of the two men 
first named to Honorary Life Membership in the 
American Soybean Association. As head of the de- 
partment of agronomy of the University of Illinois 
his sincere belief in and steady plugging for the 
soybean as a crop to assist in the diversification 
of Illinois acres helped make that state the nation’s 
leader. 

An extremely busy man, he was never too 
busy to visit and counsel with anyone interested 
in soybeans. 

Dr. Burlison probably served on more different 
committees of the American Soybean Association 
at more times than any other individual. He was 
one of those pioneers who lived to see his favorite 
crop become a major factor in American agri- 
culture, and from it he derived extreme pleasure. 

There can be only one Dr. W. L. Burlison. In 
his death the soybean industry suffers loss that 
can never be recovered. 
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Six perfectly matching new tanks added — tight for storage under inert-gos. 
Note the ——Tas two 9 diameter tanks nest within the big 26° diometer tonks 
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ow headhouse ond conveyor system serves the new capacity 

















t+ — ov wwe under blending tanks a part of onginal installation 







The newly expanded elevator 
and feed mixing plant of 
Emporia Elevator & Feeding 
Co. shows four of the 6 new 
tanks at left. The other two, 
9 by 56’ are nested between 
the large tanks. The new ca- 
pacity is equipped for stor- 
age under inert gas pressure. 
Insert shows how the orig- 
inal 350,000 bu. capacity 
Columbian elevator - mixer, 
built in 1955, was expanded, 


Y a Way Bonus! 


Within just three years, Emporia Elevator & Feeding Company’s 
350,000 bu. Columbian bolted steel elevator has proved so profitable 
that the company has increased the capacity to 496,200 bushels... 
with 6 more Columbian Bolted Steel Tanks. 

By “Look Ahead” engineering of the original efficient installation 
and expansion with additional Columbian tanks, the Emporia, Kan- 
sas, firm got a three way bonus: 

Perfect matching of the four new 26’ by 72’ storage tanks with the 
ten similar tanks built in 1955 provides efficient integration of the 
new capacity, hooked up to the same head house and conveying 
system. 

Extra Capacity of 6,200 bu. in two 9’ by 56’ tanks nested between 
the larger tanks, making maximum use of the land area. 

Gas-Tight Storage for keeping dehydrated alfalfa pellets under 
inert gas pressure, is a feature of the entire new installation. The orig- 
inal tanks will also be gradually converted to inert gas storage—a 
relatively easy change because of the inherent tightness of Columbian 
Bolted Steel Tanks. 





to 496,200 bu. with 
Bolted Steel Tanks 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 





Designed for Grain Storage Columbian rigid frame steel 


buildings are widely used for flat grain storage because 
of their unique, reinforced construction, designed to 
withstand the horizontal pressures of stored grain at 
the lower walls and ends. At top, a 50’ x 160’ x 14’ 
Columbian grain storage building of the Inglehart 
Corp., Falls City, Neb.; at bottom, a similar Columbian 
building of W. R. Milling Co., Conway, Kansas. Colum- 
bian Steel Grain Storage buildings, easily erected, are 
available in 40’, 50’, 60’ and 70’ widths and any 
desired length. 
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STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian... 


Whether your own needs are a one-tank expansion or a com- 
pletely modern new elevator with blending and mixing facilities, it 
will pay you to consider fire-safe, economical, Columbian Bolted 
Steel Tanks—and to consult Columbian engineers. Write for the 
new Columbian Bolted Steel Elevator Book, today. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 
Box 4048-U Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association Member, American Dehydrators Association. 


First for Lasting Strength 
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Price Support on 1959-Crop 


Soybeans 


Should Be 
Reduced 


By T. A. HIERONYMUS 


Associate Professor, Agricultural Marketing, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, Urbana 


OYBEANS are in trouble. There 

is not a large enough market to 
absorb current production. We are 
faced with the need to find larger 
markets or to reduce production. 
This must be done now or govern- 
ment inventories will be built up. 
The examples of other crops—corn 
and wheat in particular—are suffi- 
cient to prove the need for imme- 
diate action and underscore the fu- 
tility of remedies taken too late or 
in half steps. The soybean industry 
should take its medicine now and 
should take a large enough dose to 
effect a cure. 


The soybean markets, export and 
domestic, are expanding rapidly 
enough to absorb current production 
increases, and the expansion can be 
continued for the indefinite future. 
If the expanding need for high-pro- 
tein concentrates is to be met, there 
must be further expansion of soy- 
bean production. The trouble lies 
with the oil fraction. .Oil production 





T. A. Hieronymus 








DR. HIERONYMUS says the support price 
on 1959-crop soybeans should be lowered 
46¢, to $1.63, in order to provide an active 
market for all the oil from present produc- 
tion of beans. 
take care of itself if priced right. We in- 
vite comment from our readers on this 
article. We believe not all will agree with 
its conclusions.—Editors. 


He thinks the meal will 





has been expanded past its market 
size at current prices. The market 
for soybean oil can be expanded 
further only by a major reduction in 
price. 


Soybeans must be allowed to sell 
at prices that will permit the con- 
tinued expansion of the market for 
soybean meal and that will permit 
oil to compete effectively with other 
fats and oils for the existing world 
market. 


Soybean production in 1958 is in 
excess of requirements. Part of the 
increase in production is the result 
of an increase in acreage, and part is 
the result of unusually favorable 
growing conditions. The problem has 
been brought on rapidly because of 
the weather. This may be fortunate 
because it so clearly illustrates the 
nature of the problem as it will 
likely exist in the years ahead. 
Production in 1958 was estimated at 
573 million bushels on Oct. 1. Seed 
requirements from this crop will 
be about 33 million bushels. 


Exports may reach 95 to 100 mil- 
lion, leaving a crush availability of 
440 million. A reasonable estimate 
of the potential use of meal in 1958- 
59 indicates a crush of 385 million 
bushels, leaving an increase in car- 
ryover of 45 million bushels from 
this crop if the very high Oct. 1 
yield estimates materialize. The 
yields forecast on Oct. 1 were 3.4 
bushels above the average of the last 
10 years. Normal yields this year 
on the expanded acreage would have 
produced 492 million bushels against 
a projected meal, seed, and export 
need of 515 million. 


A crush of 385 million bushels of 
soybeans would produce 4,235 mil- 
lion pounds of oil. If we allocate 
projected production of lard and cot- 
tonseed oil between domestic use 


and exports, and if we assume that 
domestic use of edible fats and oils 
per capita will remain at the same 
level as it has in recent years, 2,689 
million pounds of soybean oil will be 
needed in the domestic market. 
This would leave 1,543 million 
pounds to be exported. If we take 
into account the projected exports 
of 1,737 million pounds of lard, cot- 
tonseed oil, and soybeans, a total 
export of 3,280 million pounds will 
be needed. The average for the pe- 
riod 1952-56 was 1,894 million 
pounds. In 1956-57 exports of the 
three totaled 2,779 million pounds, 
and in 1957-58 about 2,422 million. 


General world conditions in fats 
and oils are such this year that an 
export of the big three at the 1956- 
57 record level would be a very opti- 
mistic forecast. Such an amount 
would result in an export of 1,042 
million pounds of soybean oil and 
require a crush of 339 million bushels 
of soybeans. 


On the meal side a crush of 385 
million bushels can be used; and on 
the oil side, 339 million. The result 
of this 46-million-bushel gap will 
be some kind of compromise. There 
will be continued downward pres- 
sure on oil and upward pressure on 
meal as a result of the support price 
for soybeans. The combined value of 
the two must be enough more than 
the price of soybeans to encourage 
processing. 


The effect of the price of oil and 
meal pivoting around the loan will 
be a smaller crush than would exist 
without the loan. Without a support 
price on soybeans, we would produce 
the needed meal and let the oil price 
decline to a point at which oil would 
find its way into export and into do- 
mestic inventory. 


A second effect will be to push 
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meal prices up to levels that will re- 
strict use below the amount that 
would otherwise be used and to re- 
duce the export of fats and oils. 


Meal Market Expansion 


Production and use of soybean 
meal in the United States have ex- 
panded at a very rapid rate during 
the past 20 years (see Figures 1 and 
2). Production of other high-protein 
concentrates has increased very lit- 
tle, and production per protein-con- 
suming animal unit is at the same 
level as it was 20 years ago. 

The increase in protein concen- 
trate consumption per animal unit 
has been associated with a substan- 
tial and continuing increase in out- 
put per 100 pounds of feed fed. This 
increased productivity is especially 
notable in swine and poultry. Use 
of high proteins has increased greatly 
for these two classes of animals. 
The use of high-protein concentrates 
has been stable in the production of 
milk and beef.! 

Wells? estimates that substantial 
deficits in protein still remain. He 
estimated that in 1955 about 198 
pounds of high proteins were needed 
per grain-consuming animal unit 
and the amount fed was 133 pounds, 
a deficit of 33%. Since 1955, con- 
sumption has increased by only a 
small amount. 

In addition to the feeding deficit 
at the present time, it should be ex- 
pected that substantially increased 
amounts of protein will be needed to 
supply increasing livestock numbers. 
Population is increasing rapidly. If 
current per capita consumption lev- 
els of livestock products are to be 
maintained and expanded, livestock 
numbers will need to be increased. 

The production of feed grains has 


1 Wells, C. M., the Expanding Market for Soy- 
bean Meal, U. of |. Bulletin 620, October 1957. 
2 Op. cit., p. 6 to 8. 


Fig.l--High-Protein Concentrates Available 
1937-56 Lb. 


for Feeding, by Kind, 


been increasing. Substantial quan- 
tities of wheat are being produced 
in excess of requirements. It is not 
unlikely that either wheat will be 
moved into animal feed use or land 
will be taken out of wheat and put 
into feed grain production. 


Increased livestock numbers will 
require more protein, and increased 
feed grains will need to be supple- 
mented by high-protein concentrates. 


How large is this potential mar- 
ket? Livestock numbers will in- 
crease at about the same rate as feed 
grain production increases. Feed 
grain production in the future will be 
influenced by the acreage used for 
feed grains. Corn and oat acreages 
have been decreasing, and barley 
and grain sorghum acreages have 
been increasing in recent years. Po- 
tential changes in corn price sup- 
port legislation will result in in- 
creased corn acreage. 


grain production, and inventory li- 
quidation), our estimate of soybean 
meal market potential becomes fan- 
tastic. It is clear that if meal pro- 
duction is continued at the same rate 
in the decade ahead as it has in the 
decade ending, a shortage of high- 
protein concentrates will remain. 

If this potential market is to be 
exploited, soybean meal must be rea- 
sonably priced. Its price must be 
close enough to feed grain prices to 
prevent synthetic substitutes from 
competing. During the 1949 to 1955 
period, there was very rapid expan- 
sion of urea use. Urea combined 
with feed grains is an effective sub- 
stitute for high-protein concentrates 
in some kinds of feeding. Either soy- 
bean meal must be priced to meet 
this competition, or its market can- 
not be expanded at a maximum rate. 

The export market for soybean 
meal as soybeans has a large growth 


potential. Whole soybeans are ex- 

During the past 10 years, feed ported primarily to northern Europe 
grain production has increased at and Japan. In Japan the meal frac- 
the rate of 2.6% per year. If this tion is used for human food. In 


rate of increase is maintained, some- 
what more than a 30% increase in 
protein supplement will be required 
5 years from now. Because soybean 
meal makes up only about half of 
the protein supplement that is fed 
and production of the other protein 
supplements is increasing slowly, 
soybean meal production will need 
to be about doubled to maintain cur- 
rent rates of protein supplement 
feeding. 


During the past 10 years, substan- 
tial inventories of feed grain have 
been accumulated under price sup- 
port programs. If these supplies are 
used up in the years immediately 
ahead, large amounts of proteins 
will be required to supplement them. 


When we combine all three of 
these market growth factors (cur- 
rent protein deficits, increased feed 


Europe the meal fraction is used for 
livestock feed. 

There is an expanding market for 
high-protein concentrates, particu- 
larly oilseed cakes and meals, in 
northern Europe.* The general con- 
ditions giving rise to expanded meal 
demand are similar to those of the 
United States. However, market ex- 
pansion will probably be slower in 
Europe. Population is expanding at 
a slower rate, and supplies of high- 
protein concentrate are relatively 
more abundant. The technology of 
use of soybean meal is also less ad- 
vanced than in the United States. 
As technology of use advances and 
as the appreciation of soybean meal 
as a protein source improves, sub- 


3 See reports by T. A. Hieronymus in Foreign 
Agr. Circular, FAS, USDA, Nov. 15, 1957, and 
Soybean Digest, September 1958. 


Fig.2--High-Protein Concentrates per Protein- 
Consuming Animal Unit, 1937-86 
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The prospect that P. L. 480 will take care of oil surplus is extremely remote 


stantial increases in demand will 
occur. 


The Oil Problem 


Supplies of edible fats and oils are 
in very troublesome abundance in 
the United States. Table 1 shows pro- 
duction, domestic disappearance, and 
exports of the four principal fats 
and oils (butter, lard, cottonseed 
oil, and soybean oil) for the period 
October 1949 to Sept. 30, 1958, and 
projects the 1958-59 situation. These 
These four fats and oils make up 
about 90% to 95% of the total domes- 
tic production of edible fats and 
oils. 


Production of fats and oils other 
than soybean oil is stable. Therefore 
increasing quantities of soybean oil 
are needed to maintain domestic per 
capita disappearance. But these in- 
creased requirements are very small 
in relation to the increase in soy- 
bean oil production. 


Per capita disappearance of the 
four fats and oils is quite stable. 
The demand is extremely inelastic in 
current uses. The possibilities of ex- 
panding the domestic market appear 
very slight except at very low prices. 
It is possible that greater quantities 
of soybean oil could be used in dry- 
ing-oil industries. But this would re- 
quire a substitution of soybean oil 


for linseed oil, and flaxseed is in 
domestic surplus. 


The mixed feed industry is using 
increasing quantities of fats in for- 
mula feeds. This market is supplied 
from inedible tallow, the price of 
which can go down to very low 
levels before it is driven out of pro- 
duction, because it is an otherwise 
waste byproduct. The next lower 
use of soybean oil is likely to be as 
a chemical reagent. It is not clear 
what price would be required to 
open up this market, but it would 
put soybean oil very close to being 
a free good. 


Price is a minor consideration in 
the production of butter, lard, and 
cottonseed oil. Nothing is accom- 
plished in reducing competing do- 
mestic production by selling soybean 
oil cheap in the domestic market. 


The limited domestic market for 
soybean oil, the expanding market 
for soybean meal, and the fact that 
one cannot be produced without the 
other make the export market for 
edible fats and oils of paramount 
importance to the further growth 
and development of the soybean in- 
dustry. 


The Export Market 

Following World War II and the 
expansion of the soybean crop, the 
United States became a major sup- 
plier of fats and oils for Europe. 


Exports of the big four are shown 
in Table 1. A record high was 
reached in 1950-51. Exports fell off 
during the following 2 years with the 
de-stocking following the Korean 
war and with the cottonseed oil buy- 
ing program of the USDA. This buy- 
ing program tended to hold U. S. oil 
prices above world prices, as well 
as generally to support world oil 
prices. 

In early 1954 the USDA initiated 
an oil sales program that liquidated 
its stocks in 18 to 20 months. This 
was mostly cottonseed oil and ac- 
counts for the large sales of cotton- 
seed oil shown in the table and the 
change in the cottonseed-soybean oil 
ratio between 1954-55 and 1957-58. 

The sale of oil for foreign cur- 
rency was initiated under Public 
Law 480 in the latter part of the 
1954-55 crop year and got up to 
about 740 million pounds in 1957-58. 

Exports for dollars and under ICA 
grants reached a high of nearly 2.2 
billion pounds in 1955-56. The de- 
cline in dollar volume in 1957-58 was 
the result of liquidation of stocks ac- 
cumulated during the Suez crisis and 
the very large peanut crop, particu- 
larly in Africa in 1957. 

Until 1958-59 the problem of ex- 
porting the domestic surplus was 
solved by a dollar business of about 
2 billion pounds per year and by 
P. L. 480 sales. The prospect that 
these two methods will accomplish 
the jcb in 1958-59 and the years 
ahead is extremely remote. The ex- 





TABLE 1.—U. S. PRODUCTION, DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE, AND EXPORTS OF THE FOUR 
PRINCIPAL EDIBLE FATS AND OILS (MILLION POUNDS) 1949-1957 
Crop year beginning Oct. 1 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 19571 19582 


portable surplus production has 
jumped from a troublesome 2.4 bil- 
lion pounds in 1957-58 to a huge 3.9 


Production ie 4 
Butter .................. 1,701 1,472 1,376 1,578 1,647 1,536 1,568 1,548 1,550 1,500 billion in 1958-59. If we assume a 
Lard occ... 2,626 2,811 2,918 2,509 2,248 2,564 2,852 2,624 2,450 2,700 doll r ili 
Cottonseed oil ..... 1.799 1,229 1.729 1,840 2,106 1.723 1,893 1,626 1.425 1,525 ar export market for 2 billion 
Soybean oil .......... 1,938 2,454 2,444 2,536 2,350 2,711 3,142 3,431 3,750 4,8513 pounds, a P. L. 480 export of 1.9 bil- 


4,2326 lion pounds will be needed to avoid 


Oil content soy- an increase in the carryover of oil 


beans exported. 128 272 167 320 416 666 741 937 950 1,067 


i. rs 8,192 8,238 8,634 8,783 8,767 9,200 10,196 10,166 10,125 11,643 and soybeans. This program is 2.6 
Total excluding soy- imes ] ’ 
bean oil ......-.-.-..-.- 6,126 5,512 6,023 5,927 6,001 5,823 6,313 5,798 5,425 5,725 . ang large = wae o_o If the 
Domestic disappearance increase in meal use is projected to 
Batter 1,609 1,552 1,375 1,352 1,438 1,540 1,533 1,475 1,500 1,480 9%, which appears reasonable in 
SS wa. 2,022 2,203 2,071 2,111 1,773 1,959 2,067 2,049 2,000 2,350 . 
Cottonseed oil ..... 1,671 1,115 1,404 1,162 1,824 1,543 1,384 1,307 1,175 1,225 view of the normal market growth 
Soybean oil .......... 1,646 1,906 2,150 2,462 2,326 2,609 2,539 2,565 3,000 3,689 and increases in livestock numbers, 
Total ............ 6,948 6,776 7,000 7,087 7,361 7,651 7,523 7,396 7,675 7,744 TE 
Per capita .. 46.0 44.3 44.9 44.9 45.7 467 45.0 43.55 44.4 44.0 . hegeng export of 3.3 billion pounds 
Exports will be needed. 
Butter ..... eaekan 10 42 3 14 45 190 240 18 27 20 The remarkable increase in the 
Lard ds . 584 630 751 515 456 587 719 590 390 350 : : : 
Cottonseed oil ...... 149 59 126 55 402 716 617 427 250 300 size of the problem in 1958-59 is the 
Soybean oil . 291 490 271 93 71 50 556 807 835 2,162 result of (1) a sharp increase in 


Sedeen aff os 1,543° soybean acreage, (2) unusually high 
soybeans . 128 272 167 320 416 666 741 937 920 1,067 soybean yields, (3) an increase in 
Total . 1,162 1,493 1,318 997 1,390 2,209 2,873 2,779 2,422 3,8994 cotton production, and (4) a sharp 
— increase in lard production. Three 

682 615 740 1,8995 of these four factors need to be 
1,280¢ projected into the future if we are 

to accurately appraise the export 
problem. Feed production and car- 
ryover supplies are large, pointing 


Exports under 
P. L. 480 ; 117 


Exports for dollars 

and ICA a 1,162 1,493 1,318 997 1,390 2,092 2,191 2,164 1,682 2,000 
1 Preliminary. 2 Forecast basis Sept. 1 crop conditions. 3 Assumes no increase in carryover Oct. 1, 
1959. 4 Need to hold soybean carryover at 21 million bushels. 5 Needed. © Basis of a 9% increase 
in meal use. 
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TABLE 2.—WORLD PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MAJOR FATS AND OILS AND TOTAL WORLD 


oils has developed since 1950 as the 
EDIBLE AND SOAP FATS AND OILS, PREWAR AND 1946-1956 (MILLION POUNDS) 


result of increases in production in 








Average : 

1934-38 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956! the competing group. Current levels 
yg 8,685 6,383 6,615 6,746 7,223 7,572 7,495 7,557 8,034 8,287 8,349 8,572 OF WATE 60 grtemn ane -smnenpegaS 
fat content 4 * i ° , , : 4 4 ’ ,34 ; . . : . 
Lard .......... 7,772 6,127 6,879 7,170 7,903 8,863 9,266 9/579 6.243 9,460 9.96110,375  *mereases in production at a rate in 

Total 16,457 12,510 13,494 13,916 15,126 16,435 16,761 17,136 17,277 17,747 18,310 18,947 excess of population growth. 
Cottonseed la ‘ , 
oil... 4,056 2,747 2,755 3,154 3,722 4,162 3,928 4,787 4,809 5,084 5,032 5,152 Within the competing group, in- 
Rapeseed oil.. 3,077 2,640 3,775 3,571 4,158 3,878 3,910 3,801 4,041 3,791 3,964 4,438 creases from 1950 to 1956 were as 
Olive oil ...... 2,003 1,236 1,837 2,875 1,119 2,768 1,414 3,394 1,931 2,857 2,407 1,873 alee 
Sesame oil .. 1,636 1,420 1,654 1,624 1,946 1,777 1,913 1,774 1,907 1,907 1,943 1,773 OMOWS: 

Total ........10,772 8,043 10,021 11,224 10,945 12,585 11,165 13,756 12,688 13,639 13,346 13,236 Million pounds 

Soybean oil 2,264 
Soybean oi! .. 3,975 4,493 4,913 4,744 5,332 4,582 5,943 5,033 6,032 5,816 6,428 6,846 Peanut oil 1,417 
Peanut oi! .... 5,862 5,624 6,200 6,289 6,294 6,100 6,253 5,974 5,951 6,625 7,119 7,517 Sunflower oil 1,967 
Sunflower oil.. 1,365 1,689 1,765 2,084 2,452 2,392 2,679 2,490 2,695 3,154 2,540 4,359 Coconut oil 954 
Coconut oil .. 3,503 1,718 3,109 3,513 3,490 3,587 4,294 4,041 3,908 4,198 4,457 4,541 Palm kernel oil 47 
Palm kernel Palm oil 124 

oil ............ 727 638 702 741 #799 914 829 833 906 957 922 961 : 
Palm oil 1,947 1,354 1,537 1,887 2,147 2,374 2,224 2,224 2,383 2,539 2,477 2,498 The three fat and oil sources that 
Total ........17,379 15,516 18,226 19,258 20,514 19,949 22,222 20,595 21,875 23,289 24,043 26,722 offer the most problematic competi- 
— in 44,608 36,069 41,741 44,398 46,585 48,969 50,148 51,487 51,840 54,675 55,699 58,905 tion for soybean oil are peanut, sun- 
edible and flower, and copra. Put differently, if 
RE 49,441 40,607 47,264 49,841 52,425 55,159 56,467 58,921 58,797 61,836 63,234 66,796 peanut, sunflower, and coconut oil 
(Ib.) ..... 23.2 166 19.3 20.2 21.1 220 224 23.2 23.1 233 235 244 Production had remained constant 


1 Preliminary. Source: Berg, Eric, Estimated World Production of Fats and Oils, College of Agri- 


culture, University of Illinois, AERR 23, 1958. 


to increased hog production and 
hence to larger lard supplies in the 
future. Recent changes in legislation 
pertaining to cotton price programs 
indicate increased cottonseed oil pro- 
duction. The rapid expansion of soy- 
bean meal consumption at firm 
prices in relation to other feed prices 
points to the need for further in- 
crease in soybean acreage. 

It is quite clear that the need to 
increase exports of edible fats and 
oils is not a temporary one. The 
immediate problem presented by 
1958-59 situation must not be al- 
lowed to overshadow the long-term 
problem of increased oil exports. 


Expanding the Export Market 


The key to increased exports over 
the long term is a reduction in the 
price of fats and oils. Cheap oil will 
accomplish two things: 

1—It will stop further increases in 
the production of competing seed 
oils. 

2—It will facilitate increases in 
the consumption of fats and oils in 
areas of the world where per capita 
consumption is low. 

The areas of the world where per 
capita fat and oil consumption is 
low and where incomes are low are 
also the areas that supply fats and 
oils in world trade in competition 
with U. S. exports. Oil needs to be 
priced cheap enough to retard com- 
peting production and make it pos- 
sible for the world’s poor people to 
afford to consume their own produc- 
tion. This would enable the United 
States to take a larger share of the 
import requirements of deficit areas. 

Table 2 shows world production of 
the major edible and soap fats and 
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oils, prewar and 1946-56. Figure 3 
shows the same thing. These 12 fats 
and oils make up nearly 90% of the 
world production of edible and soap 
fats and oils. They are shown in 
three major groupings based on their 
supply competitiveness. Butter and 
lard do not compete in supply and 
price with soybean oil. They do 
compete in consumption. Butter is 
a high-priced fat that moves in small 
volume in international trade. It is a 
semi-byproduct of the dairy indus- 
try. Lard is a byproduct of the swine 
industry. 

In the second group, cottonseed oil 
is a byproduct of cotton production. 
It moves in rather modest volume in 
international trade. Rapeseed oil is 
the only vegetable oil produced in 
northern Europe in volume. It is a 
low-quality oil and, generally speak- 
ing, is raised under high guaranteed 
prices. It is not exported in signifi- 
cant volume from the general area 
in which it is produced. Olive oil is 
produced in the Mediterranean Ba- 
sin and is a high-quality, high-priced 
oil that moves out of its general 
production area in modest volume. 
Sesame oil is indigenous to Asia and 
moves into world trade in small 
volume. 

The five oils, peanut, sunflower, 
coconut, palm kernel, and palm, 
compete most directly with soybean 
oil. They all come from plants that 
are produced primarily for their oil- 
seeds. All move in volume in world 
trade, and all are within the same 
general price range. These five oils 
are the ones on which price changes 
in soybean oil can be expected to 
have an effect. 

The current troublesome level of 
world production of edible fats and 


from 1950 to 1956, per capita pro- 
duction of all edible and soap oils 
in 1956 would have averaged 22.8 
pounds. The expansion rate in soy- 
bean oil production has not been 
greater than was needed to maintain 
a constant world per capita produc- 
tion of all fats and oils. There 
would have been an adequate mar- 
ket for soybean oil had not the 
production of the other oils also in- 
creased. 


The essential point is that produc- 
tion of many of the world’s fats and 
oils is price-responsive. The most 
striking example is babassu. It is 
estimated that one Brazilian state 
alone has enough trees—if the oil 
from them were harvested—to pro- 
duce 230 billion pounds, which is 
more than thrice the current world 
production of all edible and soap fats 
and oils. 

Figure 4 shows the world exports 
of the major edible and soap fats and 
oils and the retained production (ex- 
ports plus retained production being 
equal to production). World exports 
have been increasing fairly rapidly 
in recent years, although they are 
not much greater than prewar. 


World exports are made up pri- 
marily of the group of oils desig- 
nated in Table 2 as the soybean oil 
competing group. The difference be- 
tween the competing and noncom- 
peting groups becomes more striking 
when we take into account the large 
amounts of cottonseed oil exported 
from the United States in 1954-56 
as an aftermath of the cottonseed 
oil buying program. 

The significance of these compari- 
sons is that the declining world 
prices of fats and oils since 1951 have 
caused a high proportion of the in- 
creases in production to be absorbed 
in the areas of production rather 
than moved into world trade. 





The advantage of soybeans is in their low yield of oil compared to other oil crops 


Western Europe is the principal 
importer of food fats and oils. Im- 
ports since 1950 have increased more 
rapidly than has indigenous produc- 
tion. Because total supply is tied 
very closely to population, the per 
capita supply has remained about 
constant. 

Eastern Europe is a net importer of 
an increasing quantity of edible fats 
and oils. Most of this supply is im- 
ported from Asia—China in par- 
ticular. 

North and Central America, pri- 
marily the United States, has shifted 
from being a major net importer 
prewar to a major exporter at the 
present time. 

South America, which was an ex- 
porter as recently as 1951, became a 
major importer in the 1952-56 pe- 
riod. 

Asian net exports were only about 
half as great in 1956 as in the pre- 
war period. The decrease was pri- 
marily in soybeans from China and 
peanuts from India. Asian exports 
have been about steady since 1950. 

Africa is the most important sup- 
ply area for European edible fats 
and oils. About half of African pro- 
duction is exported. 

What has been the effect of de- 
clining fat and oil prices since 1951? 
North European imports have not 
been affected. In that area the de- 
mand for fats and oils is extremely 
inelastic. The total size of the mar- 
ket for the world’s fat and oil ex- 
ports is affected only moderately by 
price. In southern Europe (Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey) consump- 
tion has been increased by price de- 
clines. 

Through the U. S. cottonseed oil 
sales program in 1954 and 1955 and 
since then through the differential 
pricing system of P. L. 480, prices of 


Fig.8--Edible and Soap Fat Production: 
Total and Per Capita 


fats and oils have been decreased. 
Consumption has responded with im- 
portant per capita increases. 

During the period of falling prices, 
imports and total supply in eastern 
Europe have increased. Eastern Eu- 
rope and the USSR are relatively 
low-income, low-fat-consuming 
areas. 

In North and Central America, 
price declines have very little ef- 
fect on consumption. On balance it 
is a high-income, high-fat-consum- 
ing area. 

In South America there has been 
a major increase in consumption 
during declining prices. At high 
prices South America exports, and 
at low prices it imports. Failure of 
the increase in sunflower seed pro- 
duction to show up in world trade is 
associated with increased consump- 
tion at home. 

Asia is an area of low incomes 
and low fat consumption. The fail- 
ure of Asia to regain its prewar place 
in world exports is associated with 
the availability of exports from 
North America. It appears likely 
that, without the cheaper supplies 
from the United States, exports from 
Asia would have increased during 
the past decade. 

This review of production, use, and 
export indicates that the price po- 
licy of the United States needs to 
be directed toward preventing fur- 
ther increases in production of pea- 
nut, sunflower, coconut, palm, and 
palm kernel oils. It appears that 
prices during recent years have suc- 
ceeded in retarding production of 
palm and palm kernel oils. They are 
too high to retard the others. These 
are crops that are produced pri- 
marily for their oil. There is no 
doubt that some price level would 
put production of these several crops 


in an unprofitable position and re- 
tard or actually decrease production. 

The review also indicates that 
cheap oil causes indigenous produc- 
tion to be consumed at home rather 
than exported. Home demand for 
edible fats and oils produced in 
Africa, South America, and Asia is 
sufficiently elastic to absorb much 
greater than current quantities of 
both. 


Competitive Position 


U. S. soybeans, African and Asian 
peanuts, Filipino and Indonesian 
copra, and South American sun- 
flower seed are in a competitive 
struggle for world markets. In this 
struggle soybeans are in a favor- 
able position. High-protein concen- 
trates have an expanding market 
that is growing much faster than 
population. It is a high-income, high- 
price market. Edible oils are in sur- 
plus in the high-income areas of the 
world. Markets can be expanded 
only in the areas where per capita 
consumption is low. These are the 
low-income, low-price areas. 

The advantage of soybeans lies in 
their relatively low yield of oil and 
high yield of meal. The oilseed crops 
with which soybeans compete most 
directly have a much higher per- 
centage of oil and a lower percent- 
age of meal. 

The computations shown below 
demonstrate the effect on product 
value of a 20% reduction in the price 
of oil of various oilseeds. These 
computations show the yield of oil, 
oil price in dollars per metric ton 
at European ports, value of oil per 
ton of seed, yield of meal per ton 
of seed, cake and meal prices at Eu- 
ropean ports, value of meal per ton 
of seed, and combined value of oil 
and meal per ton of seed. They are 


Fig.U--Retained Production and Exports of 
Principal Edible and Soap Oils 
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prices as of Oct. 18, 1958, and are in 
dollars per ton. The second computa- 
tion is the same as the first except 
that all oil prices were reduced 20% 
before the values were established. 


tween domestic and export price, but 
also differentiates among the prices 
charged to the different countries of 
destination. 

In the first place, the price is re- 


Computation 1 


Oil Oil Meal Meal Combined 

Percent price value Percent price value value 

Seed oil Dollars Dollars meal Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Soybeans 17 230.00 39.10 83 94.50 78.45 11735 
Peanuts 47 254.80 119.76 53 94.50 50.09 169.85 
Copra 64 336.00 215.04 35 77.70 27.20 242.24 
Sunflower . 25 263.00 65.75 38 69.08 26.25 92.00 

Computation 2 

Soybeans . 17 184.00 31.28 83 94.50 78.45 109.73 
Peanuts 47 203.84 95.80 53 94.50 50.09 145.89 
Copra 64 268.80 172.03 35 77.70 27.20 199.23 
Sunflower 25 210.40 52.60 38 69.08 26.25 78.85 


If we assume that the four seeds 
are in competitive balance—at equal 
levels of profitability—at the current 
time, the effect of reducing oil prices 
is to materially shift the balance in 
favor of soybeans. Values per ton 
and percentage reductions are as 
follows: 


Dollar Percent 

Seed reduction reduction 
Soybeans 7.82 6.7 
Peanuts 23.96 14.1 
Copra 43.01 17.8 
Sunflower 13.15 14.3 


By way of further example, a 23¢- 
per-bushel reduction in soybean price 
will cost peanut growers 72¢ for an 
equal weight. While it is unfortu- 
nate that we are in a price war with 
peanut growers, the advantage lies 
on our side. If it is true that produc- 
tion of edible fats and oils is in ex- 
cess of existing markets at current 
prices, there is not much doubt 
which commodity will win out. 


Alternatives to Cheap Oil 


There are alternative suggestions 
for maintaining U. S. oil exports. 
One is to expand sale for foreign 
currency, a second is to donate oil 
to charitable agencies abroad, and a 
third is to work out a two-price sys- 
tem. As short-term, one-shot opera- 
tions, they are workable and have 
been employed with success. Wheth- 
er they can be used in sufficient vol- 
ume to cope with an exportable sur- 
plus of the 1958 size is questionable. 

These measures will likely fail as 
permanent measures. The first weak- 
ness is that unquestionably they in- 
volve export-dumping, and this is a 
practice that invites retaliatory 
measures that will eventually stop 
its effectiveness. 

The sale of commodities for for- 
eign currencies is a_ sophisticated 
dumping scheme. While the prices 
at which the different items are sold 
are nominally the same as dollar 
sales, the foreign currencies are not 
worth their nominal value. Hence 
prices are, in reality, reduced. This 
method not only differentiates be- 
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duced only for those countries that 
are ruled eligible for P. L. 480 bene- 
fits. Second, the terms of the agree- 
ment vary by countries, and hence 
the effective price varies. Third, the 
different currencies have different 
real values so that, when all are ac- 
cepted at nominal values, there are 
actual price differences. That the 
method is complicated will not 
permanently obscure the fact that it 
is export-dumping. 

Differential price-cutting prevents 
prices from being effective in reduc- 
ing production and exports of com- 
peting fats and oils. The hard-cur- 
rency market prices remain at their 
higher level. 

If P. L. 480 activities are increased 
to sufficient levels to cope with the 
expanding problem, it will become 
necessary to ship oil into areas where 
per capita consumption is low. These 
are areas that are exporters of fats 
and oils. We will then have a tri- 
angular movement. It will be a 
wasteful process. 

A straight two-price system would 
be better than the P. L. 480 system 
because it would act to retard com- 
peting production and exports. But 
it has the disadvantage of being 
crude and obvious. 


What Price for Oil? 


There is no way to estimate the 
level of oil prices that would be 
needed to enable the United States to 
export all of the fats and oils nec- 
essary to bring production and use 
into balance. Clearly it is a price 
substantially lower than that of re- 
cent years. The guiding principle is 
to set the support price on soybeans 
low enough to give oil substantial 
downside room. 

The hour is late. Had we acted 3 
or 4 years ago, there would have 
been time to experiment. Getting 
the support price too high gets the 
crop into trouble. Putting the sup- 
port price below the equilibrium 
price has not proved harmful in the 
past—a support is not a ceiling when 


there is no surplus, as has been re- 
peatedly shown in the case of soy- 
beans. 

During the 1957-58 crop year, the 
average price of soybean oil, tank 
cars at Midwest mills, was 10.8¢ per 
pound. A 20% reduction would be 
8.6¢. A 25% reduction would be 8.1¢. 
A support price for soybeans low 
enough to permit 8¢ oil is a good 
point of departure. 


What Price for Soybeans? 


The support price of soybeans 
should be set low enough to permit 
8¢ oil, $45-per-ton meal, and a proc- 
essing margin wide enough to call 
forth a large crush. In 1957-58 soy- 
bean meal averaged $53 per ton in 
bulk at Decatur. With lower feed 
grain prices and lower livestock 
prices (particularly for hogs), $45 
appears to be a price that will per- 
mit maximum meal market expan- 
sion. 

At 8¢ the oil fraction of a bushel 
of soybeans is worth 88¢, and at $45 
the meal fraction is worth $1.06, for 
a total of $1.94. During 1957-58 the 
difference between track Illinois 
points price of No. 1 soybeans and 
product values computed in the 
above way averaged 24¢. During the 
period October 1952 to September 
1957, the average difference was 
15.5¢. Say that 20¢ is allowed. For 
No. 1 soybeans this is a track price 
of $1.74 or a farm price of $1.69. The 
national average support price is cur- 
rently 6¢ below the Illinois support 
price. The national average support 
price would thus be $1.63, scaled off 
for lower than No. 1 quality. 

A reduction of 46¢ per bushel in 
the support price appears drastic. 
But it is justified because the situa- 
tion is drastic. Very soon decisions 
are going to be made that will de- 
termine whether soybeans are going 
to return to being a commercial, 
competitive crop or whether they 
are going to become wards of the 
government. 

By historical standards a reduc- 
tion of 46¢ in soybean supports has a 
fortunate precedent. In 1953 the sup- 
port price was $2.56; in 1955 it was 
$2.04. The expansion in the soybean 
crop during the past 5 years was 
made possible by this reduction. 

That the support price should be 
set at $1.63 does not mean that the 
average price will be that low. In 
my judgment the 1959 soybean crop 
will sell at an average price above 
$1.63. The support must be set 
enough below the equilibrium to 
provide for contingencies. If it is not 
set below the equilibrium price, it 
can do more harm than good. 
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Lower Support 
Would Cut 
1959 Acreage 


Some Bean 
Movement 
In January? 
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Grower observers generally believe that a lower support price on 1959 
crop soybeans would mean less acreage, and most think corn and cotton 
will cut into soybeans somewhat. 

Keith Bilbrey, county agent for North Mississippi County, Ark., sees 
1959 soybean acreage as being down some depending on (1) the size of the 
increase in cotton acreage and (2) the extent to which the support price 
is lowered on soybeans. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark., believes soy- 
bean acreage in the Arkansas rice area will be slightly lower, but will 
hold about the same in cotton areas. 

A report for South Carolina and the central Savannah River area of 
Georgia is that acreage may be about the same in 1959 as in 1958. 

Illinois observers look for soybean acreage to be the same to 5% lower 
and most think a lower price support would cut down acreage. ‘ 

Chester B. Biddle, Remington, Ind., expects soybean acreage to go 
down in 1959. “Talk is more corn.” Any lowering of the support price 
on soybeans means less bean acreage if corn support remains the same, 
in Biddle’s opinion. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., says 1959 soybean acreage in south- 
west central Minnesota could be down due to increased corn acreage in 
prospect. 

O. H. Acom, Wardell, Mo., looks for 1959 soybean acreage in his area 
to be down a little because of more cotton acres. Kermit F. Head, MFA 
grain and feed division, Mexico, Mo., looks for about the same soybean 
acreage in 1959 as in 1958. 

Elmer C. Buster, Kansas Soya Products Co., Emporia, Kans., thinks 
the Kansas soybean acreage in 1959 will be the same to higher than the 
1958 acreage. The state’s soybean acreage almost doubled last year. 


Some observers look for a fair bean movement in Illinois and Indiana 
early in the new year if the price approaches the loan level. One Illinois 
opinion is that farmers may sell a fair amount of beans in January, Febru- 
ary and March at about $2.10, 5¢ under support level in central Illinois. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, IIll., reports there has already been some 
sales at $2.10 in central Illinois, in late December. A southern Illinois 
source expects a large movement in January. 

Biddle at Remington, Ind., says farmers are holding 75% of the 
crop in northwest Indiana and may sell after Jan. 1 if the price goes up. He 
reports many inquiries about the January price outlook. 

Bilbrey at Blytheville, Ark., reports 2 million bushels or a little less 
are in storage in Mississippi County and will be sold when and if the price 
exceeds the loan a few cents. 

Hartz at Stuttgart, Ark., writes there were rather heavy farm sales of 
soybeans in his area in mid-December. ‘ 

Acom at Wardell, Mo., says farmers are holding 25%-35% of the crop 
there and expect to sell near the loan price. Head at Mexico, Mo., says 
farmers in the area are holding probably 60% of the crop and are looking 
for an improvement in price after the first of the year. 

A South Carolina-Georgia report is that farmers are holding 40% of 
the crop and some will be sold at $2.06 after Jan. 1. 

Cold weather hampered harvest operations in some southern areas in 
December and scattered fields of soybeans were reported still to be har- 
vested in Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee at year’s end. 
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Memphis A hearing on freight rates on export soybeans from the southwest and 
Rail Rate south to gulf ports originally set for Feb. 18 has been advanced to 9:30 a.m. 
Hearing standard time, Feb. 17, at Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Harold D. 
McCoy, secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, reports. The 
hearing will be before Examiner L. H. Dishman. 
The hearing concerns reduced freight rates on export beans as an- 
nounced by the railroads but vacated by ICC. 


Export A survey of Mediterranean countries by the Soybean Council of 
Activity by America to determine soybean export possibilities in the area has been 
Soybean Men ostponed. However, Russell Hudson of USDA’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service will meet Council President Howard Roach and Ersel Walley, 
chairman of the American Soybean Association’s trade development com- 
mittee, in Israel on Jan. 14. The three men will visit Israel, Turkey and 
Greece in late January and early February in connection with export 

business. 


Roach and Walley are now in New Delhi, India, where they are in 
charge of the soybean exhibit at the U. S. solo fair. 

Mediterranean Basin production of olive oil for the third consecutive 
season is expected to exceed 1 million short tons, according to FAS. While 
the forecast for 1958-59 represents a decline of 8% from 1957-58, the 
quantity exceeds the 1954-57 average. (Trade observers in Spain and 
Italy believe the FAS estimate is 30% to 40% too high for those two 
countries.) The 1957-58 estimate has been revised upward by 9% to 1.2 
million tons. More than 95% of the world’s olive oil is produced in the 
Mediterranean Basin. 


USDA on Dec. 20 announced an agreement with Yugoslavia for the 
purchase by that country of $9.9 million worth (about 75 million pounds) 
of soybean or cottonseed oil under the P. L. 480 program. 


Big Increase Trading in soybean futures at 3.1 billion bushels was about 30% 
In Meal Futures <alier in 1958 than it was in 1957, according to Rodger R. Kauffman, 
Trading administrator of the Commodity Exchange Authority. 

The cottonseed oil futures volume for 1958 was estimated at 3.5 billion 
pounds and for soybean oil at 9.4 billion pounds, both about 11% below 
the pervious year. 

Mr. Kauffman said the largest volume increase among the 21 com- 
modities under CEA regulation during the year was in soybean meal, with 
a record 106 million tons, 82% more than in 1957. 


Cargill to Cargill, Inc., will build a major soybean processing plant at Norfolk, 
Build ot Va. in 1959. The new extraction plant, to have an initial capacity of 7 
Norfolk, Va. rnitlion bushels annually, will be adjacent to a present 2,250,000-bushel 
Cargill export grain elevator on the Norfolk ocean-front, and will be the 

largest in the surrounding five-state area. 

Fred M. Seed, vice president in charge of the firm’s vegetable oil 
division, said the company also plans construction or purchase of several 
procurement-station grain elevators at locations still undetermined in 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and North and South Carolina. 

Carl Heidrich, president of the Miami Margarine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was elected chairman of the board of directors of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers at the anuual meeting. Siert F. Riepma, 
Washington, D. C., was reelected president and treasurer. Robert G. 
Spears, Lever Brothers Co., New York, was elected secretary. 


Jan. 31 Is Remember: If you wish to take out lean or purchase agreement on 

Pe pone 1958-crop soybeans you are holding, you have only through Jan. 31 to do so. 

- mS Arragements must be completed with your county ASC committee by 
that date. 
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TIONS BEFORE USE 


NOW! 


“ON-THE-FARM” 
SEED TREATMENT 
FOR SOYBEANS 


New ORTHO Soybean Seed Protectant developed 
specifically for planter box treatment. 


' ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAU 











e No seed treating equipment 
needed—treat seed right in the 
planter box (as shown above). 





teed Protect” 


e Saves time and money 
by planting and treating 
at the same time. 





e Reduced handling of seed lowers 


the percentage of cracked or ‘‘split’’ ? 
seed planted. 


e Easy handling—a measuring cup supplied California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
in each can. A Subsidiary of California Chemical Co. 
a F E Maryland Heights, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; 
e Built-in lubricant aids seed flow Memphis, Tenn.; Maumee, Ohio; 
and lubricates moving parts of planter. Haddonfield, N.J. 
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Sixth in a series 


Soybean Research 
In Illinois 


HENRY HADLEY, University of Illinois 
soybean geneticist, is making close obser- 
vations in the field and laboratory on the 
inner workings of the soybean plant. 


By HAROLD D. GUITHER 
Assistant Extension Editor, University 
of IIilinois 
OR OVER 30 years, Illinois farm- 
ers have paced the nation in soy- 
bean yields and production. In 1957 
slightly over 30% of the total crop 
flowed from the combines of Illinois 
farmers. 


Vigorous research and extension 
programs at the University of Ill- 
nois College of Agriculture are help- 
ing keep Illinois 
in its top position 
in soybean pro- 
duction. This work 
is underway in the 
departments of 
agronomy, plant 
pathology, agri- 
cultural econom- 
ics, animal science, 
and home eco- 
nomics. The U. S. 
Regional Soybean 
Laboratory has had its headquarters 
at the University since 1936. 


Harold D. Guither 
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SOYBEANS ON STILTS? R. W. Howell, 
plant physiologist at the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory, inspects soybeans 
treated with gibberellin. Scientists hope 
to increase the distance from ground to 
the lower pods. 


Developing New Varieties 


Not only Illinois farmers but soy- 
bean growers throughout the United 
States benefit from the research con- 
ducted by the U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory at Urbana. As a 
part of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Regional Laboratory 
works cooperatively with the experi- 
ment stations in 12 North Central 
and 12 Southern States. All research 
efforts in laboratory, greenhouse, 
and open field are directed to devel- 
oping improved varieties. 

Since beginning in 1936, plant 
breeders have released 19 improved 
varieties adapted to all ranges of cli- 
mate from the northern Minnesota 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
newest variety to be developed is 
Shelby. Seed will be released to the 
Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri farm- 
ers for seed increase in 1959. 

Shelby is adapted to central and 
southern Illinois and areas of other 
states in this same latitude. It is 





EFFECTS OF WEEDS on yields are be- 
ing studied by Ellery Knake. He has al- 
lowed different weed populations to grow 


in different soybean test plots. Yields 


can then be measured. 


higher yielding than Lincoln and 5 
to 6 days earlier than Clark. J. L. 
Cartter, director of the Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory, believes it will re- 
place most of the Lincoln and some 
of the Adams beans now grown. 

As a source of material for devel- 
oping new varieties, research work- 
ers have established a germ plasm 
collection of about 4,000 varieties and 
introductions from all parts of the 
world. Those adapted to Southern 
States are maintained at Stoneville, 
Miss., while all others are main- 
tained at Urbana. 

From this collection, plant path- 
ologists can select those types which 
show resistance to certain diseases. 
Plant breeders can select those that 
exhibit other desirable features to 
incorporate into new crosses. Re- 
search workers are continually add- 
ing to this collection. 


Lookout For Diseases 


Although no major disease has yet 
threatened to destroy our American 
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soybean crop, plant pathologists are 
studying those diseases that have ap- 
peared and are helping plant breed- 
ers in their selection and develop- 
ment of disease resistant varieties. 
For the past 5 years, D. W. Cham- 
berlain, plant pathologist with the 
Regional Soybean Laboratory, has 
planted about 400 varieties in a soy- 
bean disease nursery. On this l-acre 
plot grown in continuous soybeans, 
conditions are ideal for disease to 





D. W. CHAMBERLAIN, plant patholo- 
gist with the Regional Soybean Labora- 
tory, makes close inspection on hundreds 
of soybean varieties to identify diseases 
and help plant breeders select for re- 
sistance. 


build up and attack the susceptible 
varieties. Septoria brown spot, brown 
stem rot, bacterial pustule, and bac- 
terial blight have been observed in 
this nursery at the University of IIli- 
nois agronomy farm. On the Uni- 
versity’s soil experiment field at Ob- 
long in southern Illinois, Chamber- 
lain has tested about 150 varieties 
for resistance to bud blight, another 
serious disease if it became wide- 
spread. 

In another study, Chamberlain is 
studying the purple seed stain that 
shows tp in soybeans when _har- 
vested. This disease caused by a 
fungus seriously affects quality and 
market value of the crop. 

Fighting soybean diseases is often 
a cooperative undertaking between 
plant pathologist and plant breeder. 
A good example of this is the fight 
against phytophthora, a serious stem 
and root rot of soybeans. By select- 
ing resistant strains and crossing 
with adapted varieties, R. L. Ber- 
nard has incorporated resistance into 
the resulting crosses. 
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Field Experiments 


Some of the most interesting re- 
search in soybeans is underway on 
the University of Illinois agronomy 
farm. 


During 1957 and 1958, R. W. 
Howell, plant physiologist with the 
Regional Laboratory, applied gib- 
berellin, the plant growth hormone, 
to soybeans. In 1957, he found the 
treated plants and untreated plants 
yielded about the same. But he also 
noticed that the distance from the 
ground to the first node of the plant 
was much greater on the treated 
beans. So in 1958, he carried out 
more extensive tests. If treating with 
gibberellin will raise the distance 
from the ground to the lower pods, 
farmers may be able to save more 
beans at harvest. Howell figures 
that saving just one more pod per 
plant at harvest would add up to 2 
or more bushels an acre. 


Laboratory Research 


Not all soybean research in II- 
linois is confined to the open fields. 

In the search to find out more 
about the inner workings of the 
soybean plant, Henry Hadley, soy- 
bean geneticist in the department 
of agronomy, is making a close 
study of the number and behavior of 
the chromosomes in the plant. 
These parts of the plant carry the 
genes, the determiners of the many 
features of the plant—color, leaf 
size, the hairy features, structure 
and behavior of the plant. To make 
these studies, Hadley takes the tis- 
sues from the living plant and ob- 
serves their normal and _ unusual 
features under powerful microscopes. 


As another phase of his research, 
Hadley has treated various soybean 
plants with colchicine, hoping to 
double the number of chromo- 
somes. In some crops superior plants 
have been produced by this process. 
Some have been more disease re- 
sistant. So far, Hadley reports the 
results on soybeans don’t look very 
promising. 


Another latoratory project con- 
sists of an intensive study of chloro- 
phyl in the soybean leaves. William 
Starnes, a graduate assistant, has 
found definite differences between 
varieties. Eventually this study 
might lead to higher yielding va- 
rieties. 


In another laboratory, R. W. 
Howell is making biochemical analy- 
sis of the way oil is formed in the 
soybean plant and the quality of 
this oil. Such studies may also make 
possible the development of soy- 
bean varieties which will produce 


beans with the most desirable oil 
qualities. 


Greenhouse Research 


Greenhouses make possible a year 
around research program that would 
not be possible otherwise. More 
closely controlled temperature and 
light conditions are possible, too. 

By using the greenhouse, R. L. 
Bernard has been able to produce 
three generations of soybeans a year 
in his breeding investigations. J. L. 
Cartter and R. W. Howell have car- 
ried out tests to show that tempera- 
tures at certain periods of growth 
have definite effects on the oil con- 
tent of beans. Higher temperatures 
have produced higher oil content 
in the seed. Many other studies 
have also been carried out with the 
greenhouse facilities. 


Successful Growing Meéthods 

With the coming of new soybean 
varieties have come many questions 
from farmers about the best time to 
plant, the best row spacing, the best 
variety for different planting dates. 

To find some of these answers, 
J. W. Pendleton, Henry Hadley, and 
Richard Bernard set up a study dur- 
ing 1958 that included four different 
planting dates during May and June, 
row spacings of 8, 24, 32 and 40 
inches, and using Chippewa, Haro- 
soy, Shelby, and Clark varieties. 
With harvest of these plots, some 
new guides for the best cultural 
methods with the latest varieties 
are available. 

Controlling weeds in soybeans is 
also getting major attention. F. W. 
Slife has tested chemicals for 7 
years. So far he has found pre- 
emergence treatments of Randox 
the most satisfactory method of 
controlling weeds in soybeans. El- 
lery Knake, working under Slife’s 
direction, is studying the effects of 
weeds on soybean yields. Last year 
he compared the yields of beans with 
no giant foxtail and with various 
stands of the weed. He found that 
with a clean plot, the beans would 
yield 43 bushels an acre but with 
the undisturbed band of foxtail in 
the row the yield dropped to 26 
bushels. On plots where some of the 
foxtail was removed, the _ yield 
went up. 


Feeding Value of Meal 


Researchers at the Dixon Springs 
Experiment Station tested soybean 
meal, linseed meal, and cottonseed 
meal alone and in various combina- 
tions in winter feeding yearling 
steers. The steers received about 
70% ground ear corn, 20% ground 
hay, and 10% protein supplement. 
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These feeds were mixed and self- 
fed. The rations provided equal 
protein and total digestible nutrients 
to all eight lots of steers. The re- 
sults showed little or no advantage 
for feeding a mixture of protein 
supplements. 

In another feeding test for finish- 
ing steers in drylot, W. W. Albert, 
A. L. Neumann, and G. E. Mitchell, 
Jr., found that costs of gains and 
feed efficiency favored oil meal as 
the source of protein supplement. 

Research with soybean meal for 
swine feeding has shown its great 
value as a protein supplement and 
at the same time has helped build 
an expanding market for one of the 
soybean grower’s major products. 

In tests with weanling pigs, D. E. 
Becker and other Illinois swine re- 
search workers have found that a 
blend of soybean oil meal produced 
higher average daily gains and more 
efficient use of feed than blended 
meat and bone scraps as the source 
of protein. In another study they 
found that pigs from 40 to 100 
pounds need a minimum of 14% 
protein in a corn-soybean meal ra- 
tion and at least 16% protein in a 
corn-fish meal ration. For pigs from 
100 to 200 pounds, they found that 
only 12% protein is needed when 
either soybean meal or fish meal 
was used as the source of protein. 

Poultry scientists H. M. Scott and 
D. C. Snetsinger have recently com- 
pleted a study on the adequacy of 
soybean meal as a sole source of 
protein for chick growth. Chicks 
were fed highly refined rations con- 
taining 15%, 20%, 25%, 30% and 
35% protein. Amino acids in vary- 
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ing amounts were fed at each level 
of protein. The 30% protein diet 
proved most effective in promoting 
growth. And at this protein level, 
the amino acids had much less ef- 
fect. These findings showed that at 
30% protein diet has no need for 
supplemental sulfur amino acids. 


Previous research with soybean 
meal for poultry showed that more 
efficient feed conversion was pos- 
sible with a 50% protein meal than 
the 44% protein concentrate. Since 
that time, 50% meal has been used 
extensively in formulating poultry 
and swine ration because this meal 
is free from unusable hulls. 


Finding Markets 

With rapid expansion in soybean 
production, the use of soybean prod- 
ucts is constantly changing. Agri- 
cultural marketing economists at 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture are working to antici- 
pate and guide changes in use, mar- 
keting channels, and pricing ar- 
rangements for soybeans. 

Research in the changes in trans- 
portation methods is also in prog- 
ress. Rising railroad rates and lower 
truck and water rates have changed 
the direction of flow for many beans. 

Studies of world production and 
trade in edible and soap fats and 
oils have been in progress since 1949. 
Aiming to appraise the export po- 
tential for soybean oil, this work 
helps establish the destinations for 
exports. The Illinois economists are 
trying to determine methods for 
raising the competitive position of 
soybean oil in foreign markets. 

The economists also recognize that 
the size of the market for high pro- 
tein concentrates will set the ulti- 
mate size of the U.S. soybean crop. 
They are appraising the extent of 
protein deficits, demand expansion 
for protein concentrates, and meth- 
ods for expanding use of soybean 
meal. T. A. Hieronymus made a 
firsthand study of potential exports 
of soybeans and soybean meal to 
northwest Europe in 1957. Trade 
and price policies that will exploit 
the competitive advantage of soy- 
beans need to be developed. 

Another area of research is in 
soybean pricing arrangements. Soy- 
bean and soybean product prices 
have been quite variable. Basic 
studies of speculative pricing de- 
signed to increase the quality of 
speculation and reduce price vari- 
ability are in progress. 


Production Costs 

To guide farmers in making sound 
decisions, farm management studies 
including the cost of producing 


crops and livestock are underway 
continuously at the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station. A detailed cost break- 
down on 25 central Illinois farms 
for 1957 was to be completed in the 
fall of 1958. 


Home Economics Research 


Illinois home economics research 
workers are trying to find out why 
soybeans keep their firm nutty tex- 
ture after cooking when most other 
beans become tender and mealy. 
Frances O. Van Duyne and other 
home economists believe one way 
that they can find this out is to de- 
termine the amounts of certain com- 
plex carbohydrates in soybeans. 


They are now determining the 
pentosan content of Favorite, Hahto, 
Jogun, Kanrich, Kanrich-Jogun and 
Kim varieties. Freshly harvested 
green soybeans were blanched, 
cooled, and hulled in September. 
The fresh beans were sampled and 
analyzed and others were frozen or 
canned. After 6 months storage, the 
frozen and canned beans’ were 
ground, dried, and prepared for 
analyses. 


Food research workers have re- 
cently completed a study of the 
thiamine content and palatability of 
frozen and canned green soybeans 
and of mature soybeans prepared for 
serving after two methods of soak- 
ing and two methods of cooking. 
These findings are being prepared 
for publication. 


Utilization Research 


The important task of finding new 
uses for soybeans also takes place 
in Illinois. This work is underway 
at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria. This lab is 
putting its efforts on crops grown 
in the North Central States. And 
certainly soybeans qualify as an 
important crop in this area. 


Research Has Paid 


These are only the highlights of 
the present research program on 
soybeans and soybean products in 
Illinois. From research in the past 
has emerged a new crop, a new in- 
dustry, and a new source of income 
for those who produce, process, and 
market soybeans. 


Certainly Illinois soybean grow- 
ers will agree with J. L. Cartter 
when he wrote in the Soybean Di- 
gest only 2 years ago, “The need for 
pioneering work is as great as it 
ever was. Soybean research has paid 
substantial dividends in the past 
and we have reason to feel that in 
the future it will continue to give 
a good return on the investment.” 
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“My 


ALANAP- 


treated 
soybean 
field is the 
cleanest 
it's 

ever been 


—says 


/ 


prominent grower* 
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SOYBEAN YIELD 


WAY UP! 


Note clean, weed-free rows at right, thanks to 
ALANAP-3. Untreated area at leftis weed-choked 


Naugatuck’s files are beginning to bulge with letters 
from growers attesting to the efficiency of Alanap®-3. 
This only proves what extensive field usage has long 
shown—Alanap-3 kills weeds as they begin to sprout 
and before they emerge. 

The use of Alanap-3 pre-emergence weed killer per- 
mits you fewer cultivations—enables you to gain up to 
$21.75 per acre at a cost of only $4.20 per acre based on 
a 14” band. You also get these added benefits: e Faster 
combine, less wear @ No dockage e Fits weed control 
program @ Weedy fields now become usable e Earlier 
grain planting, earlier harvesting. 


Order Alanap from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


*From correspondence files 


United States Rubber 








Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- - 
— 
4fts, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. . 
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Soybean Varieties ......... 


varieties acreagewise in soybean growing states 


WHAT ARE the leading soybean 
varieties acreagewise in the United 
States? 

Crop reporting services in several 
of the leading soybean growing 
states made surveys in 1956 or 1957. 
And the Soybean Digest has se- 
cured estimates of the relative acre- 
age devoted to leading soybean va- 
rieties from state statisticians, crop 
improvement associations and agron- 
omists in other states. 

Hawkeye continues as the lead- 
ing variety in several of the north- 
ern states. This includes Illinois 
with 39% of the total harvested 
acreage in 1957, Iowa with 58% and 
Indiana with 43%. Hawkeye was 
the leading variety in Nebraska and 
tied with Blackhawk on acreage in 
South Dakota, with 27%. 

Harosoy, which has been coming 
up fast in some of these states in 
recent years, was second in Indi- 
ana with 31%, and Illinois with 25% 
of the acreage. 

Capital was the leading Minnesota 
variety in 1956, accounting for 29% 
of the state’s acreage. Blackhawk 
was second with 26%. 

Illinois. Hawkeye was the lead- 
ing Illinois variety for the 7th con- 
secutive year, according to a survey 
in 1957 by the state’s crop reporting 
service. Harosoy has been gaining 
acreage rapidly for 4 years and ac- 
counts for one-fourth of the acre- 
age. 

Other leading varieties and their 
percentage of the total soybean 
acreage in Illinois in .1957: Adams 
14%, Clark 10%, Lincoln 6%, Black- 
hawk 2%, Wabash 1%, Chief 1%. 

Iowa. C. R. Weber and J. M. Dun- 
leavy of the Iowa State Experiment 
Station report the percentage of to- 
tal acreage occupied by different va- 
rieties, based on a 1957 survey; 
Hawkeye 58%, Blackhawk 18%, 
Adams 9%, Clark 6%, Chippewa 3%, 
Lincoln 3%, and others 2%. 

Another survey showed Hawkeye 
the leading variety in every one of 
the nine Iowa districts. In the 
northern one-third of the _ state 
Blackhawk was next to Hawkeye 
in popularity, but very little of the 
Blackhawk variety was planted else- 
where in the state. 
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as reported by state statisticians, 


crop improvement associations and agronomists 


Plantings of Adams and Lincoln 
were reported for every district, but 
only in the southern two-thirds of 
the state are they common enough 
to be significant. Clark, a relatively 
new variety, is second only to Hawk- 
eye in the southern one-third of the 
state. This variety has gained con- 
siderably in popularity since a 1954 
survey. 

Indiana. Lincoln (10%) and Clark 
(8%) were next to Hawkeye and 
Harosoy in popularity in Indiana in 
1957 and these four varieties ac- 
counted for 92% of the Indiana har- 
vested soybean acreage. 


Perry and Kingwa were also re- 
ported but the acreage was rela- 
tively small. 

More than 98% of the Blackhawk 
acreage was grown in the northern 
and central counties where 94% of 
the Hawkeye and 97% of the Haro- 
soy acreages were also grown. 


In southern Indiana Clark was the 
leading variety with 59% of the 
Clark acreage grown there. Nearly 
half of all Lincoln soybeans was 
grown in central Indiana counties. 

Minnesota. Capital far exceeded 
all other varieties in the rapidly 
expanding northwest and west cen- 
tral producing areas, with over half 
of the planted acreage. It ranked 
second in the south central and 
southeastern districts, and third in 
the southwest. 


Blackhawk had a substantial mar- 
gin in the three southern districts 
and was second in the west central 
and east central areas. The third 
ranking variety in the state, Ottawa 
Mandarin, led in central and east 
central districts. 

Other varieties planted in 1956 
in order of importance were: Man- 
chu, Wisconsin 606, Hawkeye, Haro- 
soy, and Chippewa. 

South Dakota. Blackhawk and 
Hawkeye are leading varieties in 
South Dakota. Each was grown on 
27% of the 1957 soybean acreage. 

Other varieties grown in the state 
in order of importance and percent 
of acreage in 1957: Capital 11%; 
Chippewa 10%; Grant 3%; Ottawa 
Mandarin 2%; Manchu types 2%; 
and Lincoln 2%. 


Seventeen other varieties were re- 
ported in a survey in September 1957. 
They made up a total of 16% of the 
state’s 1957 planted acres. 


Blackhawk is generally grown 
north of highway 16, and later ma- 
turing varieties such as Hawkeye are 
more prevalent south of highway 16 
in South Dakota. 


Arkansas. Fifty percent or more 
of the acreage is in Lee. Ogden is 
second with 12% to 15% of the acre- 
age, followed by Dorman with 10% 
to 12%. 


Other important varieties are 
Dortchsoy 31, Jackson, Dortchsoy 2A 
and Hale Ogden 2. 


Nebraska. Certified seed growers 
are listed as having the following 
varieties: Hawkeye, Harosoy, 
Adams, Clark and Lincoln, with by 
far the largest number growing 
Hawkeye. 


Tennessee. Probably 80% or more 
of the acreage was devoted to the 
Ogden variety until the last year 
or two. Lee is gaining in popularity 
and now occupies 15% to 20% of the 
acreage. 


South Carolina. The state’s lead- 
ing varieties in 1957 were Jackson, 
Lee, CNS4, JEW 45 and Yelnanda. 


North Carolina. The acreage 
planted to the different varieties 
would approximate these figures: 
Lee 60%, Ogden 20%, Jackson 10%, 
Roanoke 5%, and other varieties 
5%. Under other varieties are small 
acreages of Dortchsoy, S-100, CNS, 
JEW 45 and Dorman. 1957 certified 
acres included Lee 4,735, Ogden 152, 
Jackson 105, and Roanoke 60. 

Ogden is more important than the 
above figures would indicate, says 
George E. Spain, North Carolina 
agronomy extension specialist. He 
says much farm seed of Ogden is 
used, and certified seed of Ogden 
is brought into the state from Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. 

Kentucky. Of 140,000 acres pro- 
duced for beans in 1957, approxi- 
mately 50% were of the Clark va- 
riety. Wabash occupied 12% to 15%, 
Perry 10%, Lincoln 7% to 10% and 
Ogden approximately 15%. Ogden 
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Send for this new 


BOOKLET 


on cleaning and 
dehulling machinery 


FOR 
SOY BEAN 
PLANTS 


Because you’re interested in 
improving your cleaning and de- 
hulling operations, you'll want 
the information this new Simon- 
Carter booklet contains. 
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@ Describes the basic operations 
of the Carter Scalperator, Miller- 
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® Illustrates, through magnified 
photographs, the various sep- — 
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machines. 





® Diagrams flow arrangement r A A A A | “= 
plans for both whole bean clean- 
ing and dehulling operations. 
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booklet today. 
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BEST ADAPTED VARIETIES 


The map shows the the latest recommenda- 
tions of agronomists in the soybean growing 
regions of the United States. Do 
not plant varieties north or south Lee 
of their recommended latitudes. 


IS 


is produced chiefly in the Missis- 
sippi Valley in the extreme western 
part of the state. Others are distrib- 
uted well over the state. Report is 
by Orie Mullen, Kentucky Seed Im- 
provement Association. 

Georgia. Of 152,000 acres of soy- 
beans produced in Georgia, variety 
distribution was as follows, accord- 
ing to Hugh A. Inglis, agronomist, 
Georgia Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion: Jackson 30,000, CNS 4 43,000, 
CNS 24 30,000, JEW 45 10,000, Lee 
3,000,0-Too-Tan 12,000, Gatan 10,000, 
Brown Biloxi 5,000, Ogden 2,000, 
Roanoke 1,500, other 5,500. 

Of the above acreage 122,000 acres 
were planted alone and 30,000 were 
interplanted with corn or other 
crops. A total of 100,000 acres was 
harvested for beans, and 52,000 cut 
for hay. 

Alabama. Melvin M. Moorer, Ala- 
bama Crop Improvement Associa- 


Jackson 
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Jackson 
Roanoke 


tion, estimates the varieties and 
their percentages as follows: Ogden 
45%, Jackson 30%, Lee 15%, others 
10%. Ogden and Lee are used in all 
sections, Jackson mainly in central 
and south Alabama. 

New Jersey. John L. Gerwig, as- 
sistant extension specialist, esti- 
mates the state’s acreage as follows: 
Clark 25,000 acres, mostly in south- 
ern New Jersey; Lincoln 10,000, 
mostly in central; Hawkeye grown 
mostly in southern and central when 
beans are planted late; forage beans, 
no variety name, probably mostly 
Lincoln and Clark, 7,500, in north 
Jersey, mostly in combination with 
sorghum or sudan grass. 

Ohio. William G. Foster, Ohio 
Seed Improvement Association, of- 
fers a calculated estimate of total 
state acreage devoted to each va- 
riety: Harosoy 40%, Hawkeye 25%, 
Lincoln 20%, Monroe 3%, Black- 
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hawk 2%, and the remaining 10% 
divided between Clark, Adams, 
Chippewa, Manchu, Mandell and 
Bavender. He says Blackhawk is 
expected to increase slightly and the 
other varieties to remain rather 
stable until some new varieties are 
introduced. 

Monroe and Blackhawk are 
largely restricted to the north cen- 
tral and northwestern portions of 
the state. Harosoy and Hawkeye 
are grown over the entire state with 
heavy concentration in the central 
and northwest section. Lincoln is 
used more in the central and south- 
ern portions but a large amount is 
grown in the northwest section as a 
full season bean. 

Wisconsin. James H. Torrie, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor of 
agronomy, says Chippewa 35%, 
Blackhawk 20%, and Norchief 15% 
are the leading varieties. But a 
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rather large number of other vari- 
eties are also grown as follows: 
Flambeau 5%, Ottawa Mandarin 5%, 
Capital 5%, Grant 2%, Monroe 5%, 
Local Manchu 3% and Hawkeye 5%. 


North Dakota. L. A. Jensen, ex- 
tension agronomist, estimates the 
percentage of the total acreage oc- 
cupied by each variety as follows: 
Capital 20%, Grant 20%, Norchief 
20%, Comet 10%, Flambeau 10%, 
Acme 5%, Ottawa Mandarin 5%, 
others 10%. 


Capital and Grant are grown pri- 
marily from Fargo south, Comet and 
Ottawa Mandarin mainly in the 
Fargo area, and the erly variety 
Flambeau in the northerm end of the 
Red River Valley or for late plant- 
ing elsewhere. Soybeans are mainly 
grown in the eastern tier of coun- 
ties. 


Oklahoma. Ed Granstaff, Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, estimates the percentage of 
Oklahoma acreage occupied by the 
different varieties: Dorman 30%, 
in east central; Ogden 30%, in south 
central and southeastern; Lee 15%, 
in south central and southeastern; 
S-100 10%, northeastern; Clark 5%, 
northeastern; and others 10%. 


Kansas. Wayne L. Fowler, Kansas 
Crop Improvement Association, says 
for all practical purposes Clark is 
becoming the only variety of soy- 
beans produced in Kansas, with an 
acreage of S-100 and Perry being 
grown in the southeast part of the 
state. 


Virginia. S. F. Grubbs, Virginia 
Crop Improvement Association, re- 
ports the certified acreage of va- 
rieties in 1957: Ogden 1,982, Lee 
1,890, Dorman 634, Early Woods Yel- 
low 304, Clark 278, Jackson 65, 
Perry 30, Dortchsoy 31 20. Practi- 
cally all production is in the Tide- 
water section and the Piedmont 
region. 


Mississippi County, Ark. 
Nation’s First in 1957 


MISSISSIPPI County, Ark., in 1957 
toppled Champaign County, IIL. 
from its long-held position as the 
nation’s No. 1 soybeah-producing 
county. 

Mississippi County in 1957 pro- 
duved 6,408,000 bushels compared 
with Champaign’s 5,721,@00 bushels, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s annual county-by- 
county report. 

Though Illinois still has the na- 
tion’s largest area of concentrated 
soybean production—perhaps it is 
the most concentrated in the world— 
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Arkansas has been coming up fast. 
In 1956 the state’s crop totaled 27.1 
million bushels, in 1957 32.5 million, 
and in 1958 46.6 million, according 
to the November crop report. 
Arkansas this past year ranked 
sixth in soybean production, behind 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota 
and Missouri, in that order. In 1957 
Arkansas had nine counties produc- 
ing 1 or more million bushels each. 
These counties were all in districts 
3 and 6, which between the two dis- 
tricts produced over 29 million of 
the state’s 32.5-million-bushel crop. 


The nation’s 11 leading soybean 
producing counties, each of which 
produced over 3 million bushels in 
1957, are in order of their produc- 
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tion, which is shown in millions of 
bushels: Mississippi, Ark. 6.4; Cham- 
paign, Ill. 5.7; Iroquois, Ill. 4.8; Ver- 
milion, Ill. 4.4; Sangamon, Ill. 4.2; 
Livingston, Ili. 3.9; Christian, I]. 3.8; 
Pemiscot, Mo. 3.7; Macon, Ill. 3.3: 
Blue Earth, Minn. 3.1; and Webster, 
Iowa 3. 


There were 137 counties in 14 of 
the nation’s leading soybean states 
that produced 1 million bushels or 
more of soybeans in 1957, as follows: 
Illinois 46; Iowa and Minnesota 20 
each; Indiana 14; Arkansas and Ohio 
9 each; Missouri 7; Mississippi 4; 
South Carolina and Michigan 2 each; 
and North Dakota, Delaware, North 


Carolina and Alabama 1 each. 
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Acreage harvested! Yield per acre Production 
Average Average Average 
USDA Lowers December 1947-56 1957 1958 1947-56 1957 1958 1947-56 1957 1958 
’ . 1,000 acres Bushels 1,000 bushels 

Estimate Slightly N. Y 6 6 6 16.0 180 17.0 97 108 102 
N. J 26 44 45 19.4 14.0 25.0 518 616 1,125 
Pa 23 17 is 47.6 130 22.6 398 221 330 
SOYBEAN PRODUCTION in 1958 Chio 1,051 1,421 1,441 22.0 23.0 26.0 23,290 32,683 37,466 
3 bee Ind 1,737 2,174 2,205 223 24.5 26.5 38,865 53,263 58,432 
reached a record high of 574 million I 3,868 4,914 5,013 23.4 25.5 28.0 90,978 125,307 140,364 
; Mich 112 236 265 20.0 22.0 23.0 2,278 5,192 6,095 

bushels, the fifth consecutive year in Wi ’ 5 c 
, s J s 48 101 120 143 417.0 14.5 693 1,717 1,740 
which soybeans have set a new pro- Minn 1,416 2,549 3,082 184 21.5 17.5 26,839 54,804 53,935 
lowa 1,837 2,827 3,085 21.7 27.0 25.5 39,630 76,329 78,668 
duction record, according to the U. S. Mo 1,420 1,719 2,132 18.0 21.5 26.0 25,211 36,958 55,432 
; N. Dak 47 184 272 12.8 180 13.5 627 3,312 3,672 

Department of Agriculture’s annual ¢ j f 
‘ 5. Dak 105 186 259 14.4 165 11.5 1,462 3,069 2,978 
crop summary issued Dec. 17. USDA Nebr 90 142 206 19.4 27.0 30.0 1,582 3,834 6,180 
5 Kans 357 214 421 Wa IWS 220 4,043 2,461 9,262 
lowered its final estimate a little Del 77 146 161 1464 175 225 1,345 2,555 3,622 
‘ — Md 100 187 193. 17.6 17.5 22.0 1,870 3,272 4,246 

more c »-Né shels ; : ‘ 
re than one-half million bushels, 169 238 269 «174 «18.0 22.5 2,997 4,284 6,052 
from Nov. & N. C 294 44] 444 16.4 20.0 23.0 4,894 8,820 10,212 
as 112 329 362 11.3 165 15.5 1,266 5,428 5,611 
The current estimate is nearly ss Ga 36 100 90 106 14.0 12.5 410 1,400 1,125 
wien oo Fla 2 18 45 46 2189 23.0 25.0 2 347 1,035 1,150 
fifth above the revised 1957 produc- Ky 123 130 158 177 205 *245 2,194 2,665 3,871 
oN ; Tenn 189 187 276 AFF -225 235 3,322 4,208 6,486 
tion of 484 million bushels and is al- Alo 78 122 132 19.1 200 225 1 488 2 440 2.970 
most double the 10-year average. Miss 384 615 800 15.7 19.0 23.0 6,016 11,685 18,400 
: Ark 738 1,383 2,026 16.9 23.5 24.5 12,253 32,500 49,637 
The U. S. yield of 24.2 bushels per La 56 119 130 166 21.0 22.0 975 2,499 2,860 
MRM ee mee : ei Ckla 38 30 45 10.7 17.0 22.5 410 510 1,012 
acre is also the highest of record, = Texas 3 20 53 116.2 27.0 26.0 52 540 1,378 


exceeding the previous high of 23.2 U.S 14,557. 20,826 23,752 20.3 23.2 24.2 296,294 483,715 574,413 
bushels harvested in 1957. The 10- 1 Equivalent solid acreage. (Acreage grown alone, with an allowance for acreage grown with other 


crops) 2? Short-time average 
year average yield is 20.3 bushels 

per acre. in 1958 reached 25.1 million acres. previous record. Of this acreage, 
nearly 95% or 23.8 million acres 
were harvested for beans. The per- 
centage cut for hay was down slight- 
r ee ly from last year, continuing the 
litg downward trend that started at the 
fi beginning of World War II. The per- 
MODEL 300 LOS mmo, Seeiss ite, centage for other purposes, which in- 
cludes abandonment, amounted to 
FAT & OIL TESTER only 3.3% of the planted acreage, 

also down slightly from last year. 
The 1958 season was the most sat- 


Soybeans planted for all purposes This is 3 million acres above the 
























For rapid electronic measure- isfactory for soybeans of any recent 
ment of fat and oil content of 

sephora. flex, venom cot- year. 

tonseed, expeller meal, meat > i 

oad caeh eoeeene atten Much of the growing season was 
fat and oil bearing products. rather cool and wet over large areas 


and plants made excellent growth 
although maturity was later than 
usual. 


SOYBEANS: ACRES HARVESTED, YIELD 
PER ACRE AND TOTAL YIELD, 1939-58 














Yield 

Acres per Total 

harvested acre yield 

1,000 1,000 
Now you can make rapid, easily made and acres Bu. bushels 
e Rapid Tests accurate fat and oil content determinations 1939 4,315 20.9 90,141 
on all fat and oil bearing products. Soybean 1940 4,807 16.2 78,045 
© Sim Op eration processors say that non-technical personnel 1941 5,889 18.2 107,197 
ple can make tests at 2 the cost and 1/20 the 1942 9,894 19.0 187,524 
a? 1943 10,397 18.3 190,133 

© Accurate Fat time—with, plus or minus, .5 of 1% of the , ; 

D ateaaha iad Oil accuracy determined by official laboratory ae ane 3 he pt 
methods. Write for complete information. 1946 9.932 205 203.395 
e : : : : , ‘ ss 1947 11,411 16.3 186,451 
World's leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years 1948 10,682 213 227.217 
1949 10,482 22:3 234,194 
1950 13,807 21.7 299,249 
195] 13,615 20.8 283,777 
1952 14,435 20.7 298,839 
1953 14,829 18.2 269,169 
1954 17,047 20.0 341,075 
nee rn a 1955 18,620 20.1 373,522 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 1956 20,642 21.8 449,446 
1957 20,826 23.2 483,715 
Dept. sp-1 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 1958 23,752 24.2 574,413 








Crop reporting board, AMS, USDA 
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Seek Suitable U.S. Food Varieties 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Nikkatsu International 
Bidg., No. 1, 1-Chome Yurakucho, 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


NAGANO PREFECTURE with about 
320 miso manufacturers is the larg- 
est miso producing area in Japan. 
Its annual output is approximately 
140,000 tons, more than one-fourth 
of the total Japanese production. 


Nagano miso is popularly known 
as “Shinshu Miso.” It is lighter in 
color than the miso produced in 
other areas. Manufacturers in this 
area have thought it would add to 
their prestige to tell customers that 
their miso was manufactured from 
soybeans produced domestically in 
Japan and from Chinese soybeans. 
Although they were obliged to use 
a small percentage of U. S. soybeans 
mixed with other beans due to the 
import allocation, they refrained 
from disclosing the fact. It was 
claimed that miso manufactured 
from U. S. soybeans sold at a lower 
price than miso made from other 
beans. 


The biggest objections to U. S. soy- 
beans were that they contained 
morning glory seeds, corn and other 
foreign material not found in beans 
of other origin. U. S. soybeans take 
much longer time in cooking to ob- 
tain the required softness. Due to 
the extra time required in steaming 
the color of the miso produced be- 
comes darker. Further, the irregu- 
larity in size of the U. S. soybeans 
causes unevenness in softness when 
they are cooked. Broken beans are 
objectionable for this reason. 


Above all, the “taste” of the soy- 
beans after they are cooked is 
claimed to be unsatisfactory as com- 
pared with other beans, and this 
affects the sweetness or flavor of 
the miso produced. The taste is 
closely related to the natural charac- 
teristics of the beans and will have 
to be solved scientifically. The miso 
people have not attempted to solve 
this problem so far. Research on 
this point has not been urgent be- 
cause until recently they have been 
able to get along well with domestic 
and Chinese soybeans. 


But now situation has changed. 
Since the breakoff in trade between 
China and Japan last April Chinese 
beans are no longer coming into 
Japan. Processors of miso and tofu 
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SOYBEAN MEETING at Nagano City where the hope of finding a new U. S. 
soybean variety for Japanese food processing was discussed. Mr. Hayashi is 
speaking. At his far right is Mr. Tsukada of the Frozen Tofu Association, and on 


his immediate left is Mr. Aoki of the Nagano Miso Association. 


as well as other soybean products 
now have to depend to a larger ex- 
tent on U. S. soybeans. Even the 
largest frozen (dried) tofu makers 
in the Nagano area are using U. S. 
soybeans. It is now urgent for these 
food processors to become familiar 
with and to deal seriously with U. S. 
soybeans. 

These questions were discussed in 
a meeting held in Nagano City be- 
tween the important miso manufac- 


and the staff of the Japanese Amer- 
ican Soybean Institute. 

Such problems as foreign mate- 
rial, morning glory seeds, and broken 
beans can be solved technically 
rather easily. But the quality can- 
not. 

A number of samples of different 
soybean varieties were shown to the 
processors at this meeting. They 
were surprised and gratified to learn 
that beans apparently suitable for 


turers and the frozen-tofu people miso and tofu manufacture are 
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to process soybeans. Equipped with special alloy Turn-Tuff rolls of highest quality, you 
are assured of maximum service with the special Turner Rolls of super hard quality. Heavy 
Duty !2"' steel seamless welded housing with oversize roller bearings and special solid cor- 


rugated feeder rolls of semi steel, all stainless steel gates, heavy plated fittings, heavy duty 
enclosed chain differential drives with positive roll tramming, quick throwout levers and 
shear washer protection for rolls. A special soybean corrugation is usually used on these 
mills available in reduction multiples of 4-5 to 12-14 corrugations per inch, with differentials 
to suit 
All Ross units are furnished with highest grade deep chill, Turn-Tuff chilled iron rolls by 
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chills. Free Complete Catalogue & Agents-Principal Cities 
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grown and available in the United 
States. Technical experiments will 
be required to determine whether 
these soybeans will produce results 
similar to those of domestic or Chi- 
nese soybeans. But the processors 
were quite satisfied with their gen- 
eral appearance. They hoped that 
the two scientists now working on 
these problems at Peoria will solve 
them satisfactorily before long. 

A few hundred tons of samples 
for experiments both by laboratories 
and processing plants will be neces- 
sary. It has been decided that a siz- 
able quantity of each of the different 
varieties will be purchased through 
the Miso Association. Tests on an 
industrial basis will take a few 
months at least. The sample ship- 
ments will require experiments to 
determine which varieties are most 
suitable for miso and tofu making. 
They hope to determine a few types 
that are suitable for these uses well 
in advance of the next planting sea- 
son. 

A miso research laboratory pri- 
marily to solve the problems in- 
volved in manufacturing miso with 
U. S. soybeans is now under con- 
struction by the Nagano Miso Asso- 
ciation with the support of the Na- 
gano prefectural government. It is 
hoped that the studies at this lab- 





CROWD waiting to enter U. S. agricultural exhibit at New Delhi fair. 


oratory may be closely tied in with 
the studies by the two Japanese 
scientists at the Peoria Laboratory. 

When the writer visited a number 
of manufacturers in this district 2 
years ago they were generally 
strongly dissatisfied with U. S. soy- 
beans. Even if some did use a cer- 
tain quantity of U. S. soybeans and 
with the feeling definitely changed 
in favor of them, I will emphasize 
the importance of not missing this 
opportunity to strive for the popu- 
larity of U. S. soybeans and the 
maintenance of the Japanese market 
for them for many years to come. 
Serious attention should be given to 
the various problems connected with 
their use. 


SOYBEAN COUNCIL 


OF AMERICA, INC. 





Good Reception of Soybean 
Exhibit at New Delhi Fair 


THE SOYBEAN EXHIBIT of the 
Soybean Council at the U. S. solo 
fair in New Delhi which opened Dec. 
10 is being accorded a “splendid re- 
ception” according to reports. 
Council President Howard L. 
Roach and Ersel Walley of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are in charge of the 
soybean exhibit at the New Delhi 
fair, which is sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Due to 
the favorable reception of the soy- 
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bean exhibit at New Delhi, the 
Council has asked for a repeat of the 
exhibit at a similar fair in Calcutta, 
which opens Mar. 10. 

Many Indians are seeing soybeans 
and soybean products for the first 
time. An attractive display of foods 
using soy products in their manufac- 
ture, sparks many questions from 
visitors. 

A modern, automatic donut ma- 
chine demonstrates how delicious 
wheat flour, soy flour and other in- 
gredients can be after being deep 
fried as donuts in soybean oil. 

Foreign Agricultural Service, rep- 
resented by Hamilton Cook, Wash- 
ington, D. C., cooperating with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
makes it possible for the American 
farmer to stand aiongside American 
manufacturers in telling the Ameri- 
can story and bidding for business 
from other nations. 


Strayer Sees Good Market 
For U. S. Oils in Asia 


GEO. M. STRAYER, executive di- 
rector of the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., returned to his desk 
at Hudson, Iowa, Dec. 17 after an 
8-weeks’ tour of southeast Asia con- 
vinced that substantial quantities of 
U. S. soybeans and soybean products 
can be sold in the area if the effort 
is made. 

Strayer is convinced there is a vast 
untapped market that can be devel- 
oped for U. S. fats and oils in the 
countries he visited, which include 
Hong Hong, Singapore, Malaya, Bur- 
ma, India and Pakistan. 

Strayer says India in spite of all 
efforts she can make to be self-suffi- 
cient in fats and oils is destined to 
become a major oil-deficient nation. 
The India oilseeds committee esti- 
mates the annual shortage of vegeta- 
ble oils will run to 2.2 million tons 
by 1976. Consumption of oils is rap- 
idly outrunning production in that 
part of the world. The committee 
expects the large increase in produc- 
tion of fat products to come in vana- 
spati, a vegetable oil ghee which is 
consumed in large quantities in that 
part of the world. 

But Strayer points out that com- 
munist China is close to this market 
and aggressively cultivating it. The 
only way the United States can 
break in is by placing some on-the- 
spot salesmen of U. S. soybeans and 
soybean products in the area, he 
says. Sales of soybeans will be in 
small lots, but the potential number 
of sales is vast. Oil purchases will 
be in larger quantities. 

People in southeast Asia know 
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nothing about soybean oil, Strayer 
says, and readily accept rumors cir- 
culating about its poor quality. He 
thinks technical men should be sent 
over to show buyers how to use soy- 
bean oil and how to blend it with 
the peanut, cottonseed and other oils 
now in use there. 


Strayer was one of a three-man 
team who surveyed the area during 
the fall. The others were E. M. Deck, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Dallas, 
Tex., and V. M. Hougen of USDA’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Council Will Undertake 
Central American Survey 


A THREE-MAN team will begin a 
survey of Mexico and the Central 
American countries about Feb. 1 to 
determine market potentials for U. 
S. vegetable oilseeds and their prod- 
ucts in the area. The survey will be 
sponsored jointly by the Soybean 
Council and USDA’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 


A similar survey was made under 
the sponsorship of the Council and 
FAS in Mexico and the Caribbean 
area last summer. 





Storage capacity totals more than 14 million pounds. Controlled heat en- 
ables us to move products through the tanks in cold weather. 


Three tankwagons con be unloaded 
simultaneously. 





Three barges are loaded and moved 
monthly. 
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OIL 


Movement from 
Midwest Points to 
New York Harbor 


STORAGE 


Twenty 47,000-Ib.-capacity tanktrucks pick up soybean 
oil from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio points for delivery 


to Toledo. 


Three 2,500-ton-capacity barges moved monthly from 
Toledo to New York harbor during the open season. 


METROPOLITAN 


Fats and Oils, Inc. 


Foot of East 22nd Street 


Bayonne, N. J. 





Toledo, Ohio Division 


Foot of Congress Street 


Phone Cherry 2-6253 
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Hold Oil Seminars in Spain 


By JAVIER DE SALAS 


Director General fs: Spain, Edificio 

Espana, Madrid 
DURING the month of November, 
two oil seminars organized by the 
Soybean Council of America and the 
Spanish Olive Oil Syndicate were 
held in Seville and Barcelona, the 
two most important Spanish towns 
from the viewpoint of the oil in- 
dustry. 

The meetings were held under the 
honorary presidency of Jose Nav- 
arro, national chief of the Olive Oil 
Syndicate, and under the auspices 
of the Comisaria for Supply and 
Transportation, the purchasing agen- 
cy of the Spanish government. 

On Nov. 18 the first meeting was 
held in Seville in the building of the 
Instituto de la Grasa, the most im- 
portant institute in Spain for re- 
search on fats and oils. Dr. Edward 
M. James, consultant to the Soy- 
bean Council, gave a talk on, “U. S. 
Soybean Oil Types, Qualities and 
Trade Practices.” The interest was 


so great that the question and an- 
swer period took more than 1% 
hours. 


Rafael Mata, chief of the trade 
group of the Spanish refiners, spoke 
on the refining capacity of Spain. 
The director of the Instituto de la 
Grasa, Juan Martinez Moreno, spoke 
on the subject of technical aid to 
the Spanish oil industry. All agen- 
cies of the Spanish government sent 
official representatives. The lecture 
room was packed to its total capac- 
ity. 

The meeting in Barcelona started 
Nov. 25. It was held at the Instituto 
Catalan de San Isidro, traditional 
center of research and teaching. The 
Poultry Co-op of San Isidro and the 
Escuela de Oleicultura (School of Oil 
Culture) were joint sponsors of the 
meeting. 

The attendance here was also very 
great, not only by people interested 
in oil, but by feed specialists and 
farmers. Dr. James had to answer 
questions for approximately the 
same time as in Seville. The interest 
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of the Spanish groups in this type 
of meeting is demonstrated by the 
fact that the office of the Soybean 
Council in Spain has already been 
asked to hold similar seminars next 
year. 


The U. S. Embassy in Spain was 
represented at Seville by Donald S. 
Hubbell, chief of the Food and Agri- 
culture Division of ICA, and in Bar- 
celona by Carl van Haeften, assistant 
chief of the Food and Agriculture 
Division of ICA. Both officials had 
to answer many questions about 
U. S. policy in the export of surplus 
agricultural commodities. Everybody 
present felt that many past misun- 
derstandings were dispelled. 


At the conclusion of the seminars, 
a small reception was held in the of- 
fice of the Soybean Council in Ma- 
drid in honor of the officials of the 
Olive Oil Syndicate, who had so bril- 
liantly helped in the success of the 
seminars. The national chief of the 
Olive Oil Syndicate and the presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Ag- 
ricultural Research attended. 


Import of Soybean Meal 


As a direct consequence of the 
work of the Soybean Council in 
Spain, and especially through the 
recommendation made by the Poul- 
try Co-op and mixed feed manufac- 
turers attending the nutrition sem- 
inar in Reus, the Spanish govern- 
ment has officially requested the 
import of about $1.5 million worth 
of soybean meal. 


The first purchase, of approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons of 44% protein 
soybean oil meal, has already been 
made. 





DR. JAMES speaks at Seville seminar. 
At his right is Mr. De Salas. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Operating Returns $30 to $50 in La. 


NET OPERATING returns per acre 
of soybeans averaged from $30 to $50 
an acre in Delta areas of Louisiana, 
according to a Louisiana State Uni- 
versity study of farms in the area. 


Labor and power requirements for 
producing soybeans for beans, also 
other inputs and costs and returns 
are presented in the tables. 


A cost was not entered for insecti- 
cide because most farmers did not 
report the use of poison. However, 
it has been reported that dusting 
with DDT to control the velvetbean 
caterpillar and other insects has 
been necessary every year at Baton 
Rouge. 


Necessary machinery under mech- 
anized methods would involve an in- 
vestment of about $1,200 in Louisi- 
ana. An additional $1,400 would be 
required for a power take-off com- 
bine. Other combines would require 
a larger investment. 


Farmers estimated that this equip- 
ment would handle 80 to 90 acres of 
soybeans. The equipment could be 
used for other enterprises. 


Data for Farm Planning in the 
Delta Cotton Areas of Louisiana. By 
Bill Bolton and Morris M. Lindsey. 
D.A.E. Circular No. 203. Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Baton Rouge 3, La. 


EXPECTED COSTS AND RETURNS PER ACRE 
FOR SOYBEANS WITH GOOD MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES, MISSISSIPPI RIVER TERRACE 


AREA 
Quan- Unit 
Item Unit tity price Amount 
Cash uperating costs 
Seed bu 1.0 $4.25 $ 4.25 
Fertilizer 
(0-12-12)! cwt. 4.0 2.00 8.00 
Tractor operation hr 8.2 0.59 4.84 
Total $17.09 
Labor 
(cash or non-cash) hr. 9.7 0.50 4.85 
Total operating costs $21.94 


Gross returns! 
Average year bu. 25.0 $2.10 $52.50 
Eqvorable year bu. 35.0 2.10 $73.50 
Unfavorable year bu 15.0 2.10 $31.50 


Net operating returns? 


Average year $30.56 
Favorable year $51.56 
Unfavorable year $ 9.56 


1 The 3-year average yield on the farms studied 
was only 12 bushels per acre. None of the 
farms used fertilizer. In tests conducted on 
Terrace soils at the Baton Rouge Station a 
7-year average yield without fertilizer was 17.5 
bushels per acre. The average yield with the 
use of an 0-36-48 fertilizer was 25.8 bushels, 
while the average yield with an 0-72-72 was 
31.5 bushels. Yields at all levels of fertiliza- 
tion were slightly higher where lime was also 
used. 2 None of the farms reported the use of 
insecticide. Where it is assumed that insecti- 
cide will be needed to maintain average yields, 
costs should be increased and net returns de- 
creased by approximately $2.00 per acre. 
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USUAL OPERATIONS AND LABOR AND 
POWER REQUIREMENTS PER ACRE FOR SOY- 
BEAN PRODUCTION, DELTA COTTON AREAS 
OF LOUISIANA! 
Hours per acre 


Operation Times over Man Power 
Disk land 2 1.00 1.00 
Bed row l 55 0.55 
Disk row ] 50 0.50 
Drag, harrow l 48 0.48 
Plant l 70 0.70 
Cultivate 6 3.00 3.00 
Combine ] 1.80 0.90 
Haul 1 1.20 0.60 
Total 2 9.23 7.73 
1 Based on the use of two-row tractor equip- 
ment. 2 In the terrace areas 0.5 hour should 


be added for mixed fertilizer application 


EXPECTED COSTS AND RETURNS PER ACRE 

FOR SOYBEANS WITH GOOD MANAGEMENT 

PRACTICES, MISSISSIPP! AND RED RIVER 
ALLUVIAL AREAS 


Quan- Unit 
Item Unit tity price Amount 
Cash operating costs 
Seed bu 1.0 $4.25 $ 4.25 
Tractor operation hr 7.7 0.59 4.54 
Total $ 8.79 
Labor 
(cash or non-cash hr 9.2 0.50 4.60 
Total operating cost! $13.39 
Gross returns? 
Average year bu. 30 $2.10 $63.00 
Favorable year bu. 40 2.10 $84.00 
Unfavorable year bu. 20 2.10 $42.00 
Net operating returns! 
Average year $49.61 
Favorable year $70.61 
Unfavorable year $28.61 


1 While it was not a usual practice on the 
farms studied, poison (DDT) was used on a 
number of farms. Where it is necessary to 
poison, approximately $2.00 ($1.35 for poison 
and $0.65 for application) should be added to 
costs and deducted from net returns. 2? The 
2-year average yields on the farms studied was 
slightly more than 27 bushels per acre 


Maturity Date Directly 
Related to Bean Yield 


THE LENGTH of time that a soy- 
bean variety takes to mature is di- 
rectly proportional to its yield, ac- 
cording to studies on Taiwan. 

Sixty varieties of Chinese, Japa- 
nese and American origin were 
planted at 10 different dates in 1954 
to 1955 in order to study their most 
suitable times of planting and their 
yields. 

Some of the varieties gave better 
results when planted in the spring, 
others in summer or fall. But some 
varieties were suitable for planting 
year around. 

With the exception of a few vari- 
eties, February planted varieties with 
growing time over 50 days made 
higher yields than varieties with 
less than 50 days growing time. July 
planted varieties with over 45 days’ 
growing time yielded more than 
those with less than 40 days’ grow- 
ing time. 

Varieties planted in July made 
higher yields than those planted in 
February. 


Journal of Agriculture and For- 
estry, December 1956, pages 16-38. 
In Japanese language with English 
summary. 


Root Rot of Increasing 
Importance in Ohio 


ROOT ROT of soybeans promises to 
become more of a problem each year 
in Ohio. Once the fungus that causes 
the rot gets a foothold in a field, 
there is not much that can be done 
to eliminate it. The Ohio Experi- 
ment Station has demonstrated that 
root rot can survive for long periods 
in the soil. 

Fortunately, some varieties are re- 
sistant to this disease. Only two now 
recommended in Ohio—Monroe and 
Blackhawk — are highly resistant. 
The popular variety. Harosoy is es- 
pecially susceptible. Hawkeye and 
Lincoln are also susceptible but are 
not damaged as badly as Harosoy. 

Dr. P. E. Smith of the University 
of Ohio department of agronomy is 
developing new varieties of soybeans 
with the yield potential of Harosoy 
but resistant to root rot. 


Root Rot. By A. F. Schmitthenner, 
Ohio Farm and Home Research, 
July-August 1958. Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 


Mrs. W. J. Morse 
Passes on Dec. 23 


MRS. WILLIAM J. MORSE, wife of 
the man who is known as the 
founder of the soybean crop and in- 
dustry in the United States, died in 
her sleep at their home in East 
chester, N. Y., the morning of Dec. 
23. She underwent a major opera- 
tion Nov. 3 but was thought to be 
making a good recovery. 

Mr. Morse retired in 1949 from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
where he headed soybean develop- 
ment work. He was active in the 
Department 42 years. 

Mrs. Morse took a keen interest in 
his work, often accompanying him 
to the experimental plots and help- 
ing with his records. In the late 20s 
she accompanied him to the Orient 
where they collected many of the 
soybean varieties that have formed 
the foundation for the present U. S 
soybean crop. She helped to write 
up the notes on the many hundreds 
of soybean varieties and the soy 
products that were brought back to 
this country. She became interested 
in soy products in the Orient and 
over the years tried out many soy 
foods in her own kitchen. 








NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


CONVEYOR. “Hy-Flo” Conveyor, made by Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., consists of a series of flights carried by a 
chain fitted with attachments, all enclosed and operat- 
ing within a conventional screw conveyor 
trough. It will handle a variety of abrasive 
or nonabrasive materials, needs no separate 
return strands, is self-cleaning, compact, 
fast and requires a small amount of power to 
operate. 

Grain, feed, soybeans and pellets are typi- 
cal of the free-flowing materials that may 
be handled. 

A complete conveyor comprises a stand- 
ard head section fitted with a shaft, bearings 
and take-up. The intermediate sections are 
standard screw conveyor troughing, fitted 
together in the regular manner. The con- 
veyor is completely enclosed with patented 
“Tite-Seal” cover and clamps making it 
dust-tight. 

Discharge from trough may be at any point desired. 
Any type of drive can be used convenient to the custo- 
mer. If slide gates are required they may be flat, curved, 
hand or rack and pinion operated. Receiving spouts can 
be located to suit conditions. 

For further information write Soybean Digest lc, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





COMBINE. Production is now under way at the Allis- 
Chalmers Independence, Mo., works on new Gleaner- 
Baldwin self-propelled combines for 1959. The Gleaner 
models A and R have many new features that include 
an all new quick-detachable 
header. 

The seat on the 1959 models y 
has been redesigned for added 
operator comfort. Foam rub- 
ber padding is used in both 
back rest and seat. The seat 
folds out of the way for standup operation. 

Sealed beam headlights are mounted on the tri- 
angular front panel as standard equipment. An illumi- 
nated tail light is located near the rear of the service 
deck ladder on the left side of the machine. 

The new A and R models are now available from the 
factory with optional V-belt or chain driven cylinders. 
A 12-volt ignition system for gasoline, diesel and LP-gas 
engines is now standard equipment. 

For further information write Soybean Digest la, 
Hudson, Iowa. 4 
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DRIER. The 458 Grain Dryer, first drier to be made 
by a full line farm equipment manufacturer, is an- 
nounced by John Deere, Moline, Ill. 

This is a portable, batch-type blending drier in the 
400-bushel class, specially designed for safe, simple 
operation. Its variable blending 
principle represents an effective 
new approach to thorough, even 
drying. 

The John Deere 458 Dryer is 
designed to remove excess mois- 
ture from shelled corn and other 
grain or soybeans. The unit is LP- ¢ 
gas fired, and PTO-driven by a , 

John Deere “520” or other tractor of three-plow power 
or more. 

Basically, the 458 Dryer is two perforated chambers, 
one inside the other. Grain is held between them, in 
a tubular layer about 18 inches thick. The burner and 
fan in the inside chamber provide heated air which 
blows outward through the perforated walls and the 
layer of grain. 

The drier has a drawbar and retractable wheels for 
transporting. It has a folding auger hopper for loading 
grain from trucks or wagons, and a discharge spout for 
unloading. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 1b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





HAMMERMILL. A new descriptive catalog sheet has 
been issued by Prater Pulverizer Co. on the Prater Chal- 
lenger Hammermill. This briefly describes the features 
and advantages of the two models now available: the 
Dual-Power Challenger and the Single Power Chal- 
lenger Hammermill with balanced fan. 

The special features of these mills are: all-steel, 
electrically fabricated throughout; heavy duty sealed- 
for-life bearings; automatic crusher-feeder for shucky 
ear corn; permanent magnetic separator; oversized rotor 
shaft; extra large screen area; automatic 6-second screen 
changer from floor work; and large, heavy duty fan as- 
sembly of efficient design for conveying large volumes 
of materials the desired heights and distances. 

Dual-Power Challenger has separate motor con- 
nected direct to fan and is available in sizes up to 175 hp. 


For further information write Soybean Digest 1d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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Modern cargo vessels make “paddle wheel propulsion” obsolete. 
Greater speed, capacity, and efficiency have combined to retire the 
older ships from commerce. 





Grain Driers, Too, Become Obsolete! 


A 10-year old (or older) grain drier raises some important questions . . . 


— Are you turning out grain that will not “pick up moisture” in shipment? 


Are your operating costs more than your competitor's? 


Is your grain odor free and does it have a bright, natural appearance? 


— Is dust and cleaning a problem to your own and surrounding plants? 


“Aeroglide priERs 
MAKE OLDER DRIERS OBSOLETE 


Grain drying is an exacting process — subject to fundamental 

scientific factors and basic physical laws. Aeroglide engineers have 

designed a drier to meet strict requirements of today, plus expanded 

demands of the years ahead — a drier that doesn’t cost . . . it pays 
. in increased capacity, iower fuel cost, higher quality product. 


Comprehension of ambient temperature, vaporization, optimum air 
speeds and volumes, heat transfer rate and material agitation have 
enabled Aeroglide engineers to produce a superior grain drier. If 
you need a new drier, you are already paying for it. 











r -——o t 
| ANEW 23-pace ‘ogy — sent on reanest | 

AEROGLID — write, wire, or phone T0- | 

® Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. | without obligation 1 


day. 





_Aeroglide | Phone TEmple 2-6422 - Cable: AEROGLIDE 


510 Glenwood Ave. - Raleigh, North Carolina 
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December Markets 


CASH SOYBEANS made a small net advance during 
December and soybean meal underwent another sharp 
advance to new season’s highs. Soybean oil drifted lower 
and lost 5¢¢ during December, reaching the lowest point 
in some years. 

Country marketings of beans were light and cash 
beans were increasingly difficult to buy. Processing 
operations continued at a rapid pace—the total of 
October and November ran 10 million bushels ahead of 
a year earlier. Processors were good bidders as they 
attempted to maintain their soybean stocks. 

Snow and severe cold in the Midwest in mid- 
December stepped up the demand for livestock and 


BJ 


TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 





Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 





Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 





poultry feed sharply. There was a brisk demand for 
meal and a growing shortage of the spot product was 
reported. 

Impoundings were heavy through November, run- 
ning well above a year ago. 

Traders were reported disappointed with export 
business. Inspections of soybeans for export for the 
1958-59 marketing year to date were running some- 
what below a year ago. 

Bearish influences were USDA’s dropping of carry- 
ing charges on Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 1957- 
crop soybeans and the temporary termination of the 
government’s cottonseed oil buying program. 
BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%¢ per pound during December. Acid 
soybean soap stock remained at 4%¢ and raw soybean 
soap stock at 1%¢ per pound. 





1957 AND 1958 SOYBEAN CROPS 
1958 1957 

Soybeans crushed 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 .. 66,933,133.2 bu. 
Total soybeans 

under price 

support as of 

Nov; 20 ics 67,031,581 bu. 
Total soybeans in- 

spected for over- 

seas shipment 

and lake ship- 

ments to Canada 

Oct. 1-Dec. 26 .. 31,941,211 bu. 


57,253,322.7 bu. 


41,104,072 bu.* 


34,062,842 bu. 
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“You bet were proud of our farm” 


“W: like our way of life, too, be- 
cause it’s been a good way 
and a useful one. 

“*At least we’ve tried to make it so. 

‘When you work with something and 
watch it grow because of the care you’re 
taking with it, it’s almost like you’re 
creating something . . . a wonderful sort 
of a feeling to have. 

“Sure, we’ve had to work hard. Our 
family has lived on this land for 46 years 
now, and it hasn’t always been easy. 
There’ve been drouth years, floods, in- 
sects—sometimes almost enough to 
make us wonder if it’s all worthwhile. 

“But it is worth it! 

“We've stuck to farming, and the land 
has been good to us. 

“Naturally, we are concerned about 
what our youngsters will do when they 
grow up. I guess all parents feel that way. 

“But I know one thing—we’re going to 
let our children make up their own 
minds. Whatever they do, we know the 
training they’ve gotten here will fit them 
for any number of jobs. (Can’t help but 
hope, though, that they’ll decide to stay 
with what they know best—farming.) 
Just look at the opportunity ahead. 

“We’ve read all about how this 
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country’s population is booming so 
much, and how much more it’s supposed 
to grow in just a few years. 

“But when a country grows—and a 
world for that matter—people need 
more of everything. And the things we 
produce here on the farm will be the key 
to a whole lot of that growth. 

“Sure, it’s going to mean that farmers 
will have to produce more. And we'll 
have to be better farmers to meet the 
challenge. But take your 4H Clubs, 
FFA, and the advanced programs being 
offered by our ag colleges. Why, our 
youngsters today are learning things 
that were almost beyond the imagina- 
tion when I was a boy. 

**Yes, from here the future looks good 

. good enough to make us mighty 
thankful we’re a farm family.” 
* * * aK ok 

We at Cargill agree. There is going to 
be an increasing demand for farm prod- 
ucts in the years to come. And the 
farmer is going to become an increasingly 
vital person to our economy. 

That’s a big responsibility this family 
is facing right now—the responsibility of 


helping provide all the crops our country 


and the world are going to require in 


future years. Just think, a predicted 220 
million persons in the United States by 
1975—and 3% billion in the world 
by 1999! 

But we firmly believe tomorrow’s 
farmers are equal to the job, and then 
some. Cargill has worked with farmers 
and their families for more than 93 
years now. (Our business is Creative 
Processing—finding ways to change raw 
farm crops into finished products people 
will need and buy.) That’s why from our 
position as Number 2 man on the farmer- 
processor team, we can vouch for the kind 
of stock from which farm folks are made. 

These are rugged, honest, loyal, hard- 
working and warm-hearted people. 
They’re a big part of our own future at 
Cargill. 





[23 Years of 
Creative Processing 
of Farm Products 


CARGIIiL 
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Butler solves special storage requirements 
at three new plants for National Alfalta 








Ordinary storage won't do for alfalfa pellets. To prevent Kansas, the company was so pleased with the plant’s 
the loss of Vitamin A and protein in dehydrated alfalfa, tight construction and economy that Butler was asked 
the pellets must be stored in an inert gas atmosphere. to build two almost exact duplicates—one in Memphis, 
This means the storage structure must not only protect Tenn. and the other in Toledo, Ohio. 
the alfalfa from weather, moisture and pests, but also Perhaps you, too, can benefit from Butler’s un- 
must be so tightly constructed that it can maintain gas equalled experience in storage facilities for dehydrated 
under pressure. alfalfa—and from the weather-tight safety Butler builds 

Butler bolted steel tanks have solved this problem to into every tank. Next time you need storage for grain, 
the complete satisfaction of National Alfalfa Dehydrat- feed or ingredients, profit from Butler’s quality and | 
ing and Milling Company. After Butler built the first localized construction service. Contact the Butler con- 
dehydrated alfalfa plant for National in Garden City, tractor nearest you. He’s listed on the opposite page. 


For prompt reply, address the office nearest you 


J BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
O75, yo? Dept. 461, P. O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
< PROD 961 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Mi polis 14, Mi ta 





931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 61, South 27th Street and Butler Ave., Richmond 1, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Farm Equipment « Buildings + Oil Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication j 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 




















W. L. Burlison Is Gone 


DR. W. L. BURLISON, professor of 
agronomy, emeritus, at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and one of the key 
figures in the development of the 
soybean crop and industry in the 
United States, died peacefully in his 
sleep at his home at Urbana, II1., 
Dec. 25. He was 76. 


Dr. Burlison was head of the de- 
partment of agronomy at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1920 until his 
retirement in 1951. He saw the crop 
develop from a few bushels to half a 
billion bushels annually. It was in 
no small part due to Burlison’s lead- 
ership that Illinois has paced the na- 
tion in soybean production for over 
30 years and at times has produced 
over half the crop. 

Said Harold D. Guither, assistant 
extension editor at the University of 
Illinois, in the Soybean Digest in 
1957, “A vigorous research and ex- 
tension program covering more than 
35 years is one of the major reasons 
why Illinois today is the top soybean 
state.” Mr. Guither noted Dr. Burli- 
son’s leadership in this work. 

Dr. Burlison was one of the found- 
ers of both the American Soybean 
Association and the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association. He 
served both as president and secre- 
tary of ASA. He was a longtime 
counselor to both Associations and 
helped to promote friendly relation- 
ships between the two groups. 

He was an honorary life member 
of both Associations. He was one of 
the first two men to be so honored 
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by ASA, in 1946, the other being 
W. J. Morse, who pioneered the soy- 
bean work in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

When the American Soybean As- 
sociation celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary with its annual convention at 
the University of Illinois in 1945, Dr. 
Burlison was the key man in plan- 
ning that program and made it a 
high point in ASA history. 

His vision and foresight resulted 
in the establishment of the U. S. Soy- 
bean Laboratory at Urbana. This 
later became the U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory at Urbana, where 
the soybean breeding work for 12 
Midwest states is directed, and the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Peoria, where soybean indus- 
trial and foods work is centered. 

Dr. Burlison was born in 1882 in 
Harrison, Ark. He attended country 
school in Oklahoma. He received his 
bachelor of science degree at Okla- 
homa A & M College in 1905, and his 
Master of Science and Ph. D. at the 
University of Illinois in 1908 and 
1915. He was the author of a book 
entitled, “Farm Crop Projects,” and 
author or co-author of 30 bulletins, 
25 circulars and at least 65 scientific 
and popular articles. He was a mem- 
ber of and active in many agricul- 
tural, scientific, civic and religious 
organizations for many years. 

Dr. Burlison is survived by Mrs. 
Burlison, who attended many soy- 
bean meetings with her husband, 
two daughters and two sons. 


Find your BUTLER 
contractor here 


ARKANSAS 

Short & Brownlee Construction Co., NEWPORT 
CALIFORNIA 

Miller Mfg. Co. Inc 

North and Highway at Haney, P.O. Box 1490, MODESTO 
Mathis Company, 57 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 

John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc. 

666 W. Putnam Drive, WHITTIER 

Woodland Mill Supply Co 

Davis Highway, P.O. Box 426, WOODLAND 
COLORADO 

Hi-Plains Steel Structures, Inc. 

113 West Beach, LAMAR 

Madron Mfg. Company, 5100 Race St., DENVER 
DELAWARE 

0. A. Newton & Son Co., BRIDGEVILLE 

GEORGIA 

Gulf States Construction, Inc. 

1517 Jonesboro Road, ATLANTA 

Paul Hattaway Co., 1121 2nd Ave., COLUMBUS 

T. E. Stivers Milling Eng 

108 Rutland Building, DECATUR 

IDAHO 

J. H. Wise & Son, 900 South Park Bivd., BOISE 
ILLINOIS 

Mendota Bldgs. Service, Inc., MENDOTA 

John F. Chapple & Co. 

Harvard and North Ave., VILLA PARK 

INDIANA 

Shinkle Construction Co., 1325 North ‘“‘C”’ St., ELWOOD 
lOWA 

Mill & Elevator Co 

Box 141, Highland Park Station, DES MOINES 
Epperson & Co., SUMNER 

KANSAS 

Roberts Construction Co., 710 Main St., SABETHA 
MINNESOTA 

Hogenson Construction Co 

722 Flour Exchange Building, MINNEAPOLIS 

T. E. Ibberson Co 

400 Flour Exchange Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
MISSISSIPPI 

Southland Supply Co., 518 S. Maple St., LAUREL 
Central Electric & Machinery Co., Carnation St., TUPELO 
MISSOURI 

Short & Brownlee Co. 

1270 Board of Trade Building, KANSAS CITY 

The Essmueller Co., 1220 S. 8th St., ST. LOUIS 
MONTANA 

Talcott Tank Co., 2600 9th Ave. (N), GREAT FALLS 
NEBRASKA 

Adrian Mill & Elevator Equip. Co. 

1312 N. 56th St., OMAHA 

NEW MEXICO 

The Banes Company 

P.O. Box 1037, 4322 Second St., ALBUQUERQUE 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Aeroglide Corp., 510 Glenwood Ave., RALEIGH 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Koland Construction Co., BOTTINEAU 

Jacobsen, Inc., WILLISTON 

OHIO 

Shelby Mfg. Company, Short and Clinton St., SIDNEY 
OREGON 

Larson & Baardson, Inc 

8136 S.W. Beaverton Hy., PORTLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Sprout. Waldron & Co., Inc., MUNCY 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hartung Construction Co., Box 846, ABERDEEN 
Roddel-Moreen Steel Co., 335 W. 12th St., SIOUX FALLS 
TENNESSEE 

W. J. Savage Co., Flour & Feed Mill Div., KNOXVILLE 
TEXAS 

Panhandle Steel Buildings, Inc. 

1001 N.E. 5th Ave., AMARILLO 

E. 0. Ross, Inc., 1903 N. Lexington, CORPUS CHRISTI 
Briggs Weaver Machinery Co., 5000 Hines Bivd., DALLAS 
H. E. Wright & Co., Box 1426, TEXARKANA 

Wallace Sales & Eng. Co., P.O. Box 899, WICHITA FALLS 
UTAH 

L. J. Halverson Co., 235 Paxton Ave., SALT LAKE CITY 
WASHINGTON 

The Haskins Co., East 3613 Main, SPOKANE 

Larson & Baardson, Inc 

Clover Park Building, TACOMA 

WISCONSIN 

Cochran Equipment Company 

8320 W. Biuemound Rd., MILWAUKEE 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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GRITS and- FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


Announce Retirement of 
Bullis of General Mills 


Harry A. Bullis has resigned as 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and has been 
succeeded by Gerald S. Kennedy, 
effective Jan. 1. He will continue as 
a member of the board of directors 
and of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr. Bullis began 
with Washburn 
crosby Co., a 
predecessor of 
General Mills, in 
i919. He has 
4 served as_ secre- 
5 tary, comptroller, 
s et vice president and 
Ton oi executive vice 

Harry A. Bullis president, and as 
chairman of the board since 1948. 

Mr. Kennedy, a member of the 
board of directors since 1948, was 
named executive vice president of 
the company last September. 

General Mills has long been active 
in soybean processing and commer- 
cial feeds. It operates soybean proc- 
essing plants at Belmond, Iowa, and 
Rossford, Ohio. 





Two Appraisal Firms 
Have Consolidated 


Patchin Appraisals, Inc., 5805 Ex- 
celsior Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces consolidation with the Uni- 
versal Appraisal Co., Inc., of Min- 
neapolis. 

Universal Appraisal Co., Inc., has 





PTC SAVES MONEY, 
TIME AND WORRY 





Protect Your 
Soybeans With 
PTC 

Electronic 
Temperature 
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been making industrial and com- 
mercial appraisals in the upper Mid- 
west for the last 21 years. Don S. 
Stebbins, president, has joined 
Patchin Appraisals, Inc., as a vice 
president. 

All clients of the Universal Ap- 
praisal Co., Inc., will continue to be 
served by Patchin Appraisals, Inc., 
with the same high-grade service as 
furnished by Mr. Stebbins. 

Patchin Appraisals, Inc., is the 
only fully staffed appraisal organi- 
zation that is locally owned and in- 
dependently operated. Organized 6 
years ago by George Patchin, presi- 
dent, they are currently engaged in 
making valuation of industrial and 
commercial property in 36 states. 


Joins Overley & Withers 
Broker Firm at Memphis 

William M. Holt has joined the 
firm of Overley & Withers, 4711 
Poplar Ave., Memphis, Tenn., cash 
brokers in vegetable oils and meals, 
grains and feed ingredients. 

A native Memphian, Mr. Holt was 
associated with Memphis Cotton Oil 
Mill for 10 years 
before leaving 
Memphis in 1957 
| to take a position 
' with the Fort 
Smith Cotton Oil 
Co. Long active 
in feed circles, he 
is a past secre- 
tary of the Mem- 
phis Feed & Grain 
Club. 

K. L. Overley 
and J. W. Withers organized the 
brokerage operation last summer, 
and the addition of Mr. Holt to the 
firm will round out its coverage of 
the cottonseed and soybean prod- 
ucts industries. 


Cargill Building Big 
Export Elevator 

Construction of a giant export 
grain elevator at Baie Comeau, Que., 
on the ocean end of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, has begun, according 
to announcement by A. C. Green- 
man, vice president of Cargill Grain 
Co., Ltd., builder of the world ship- 
ping installation. 

The elevator will have a capacity 
of from 10 to 15 million bushels, with 
plans by Cargill to expand it to be- 
come one of the most important 
grain storage and shipping units in 
the world. Initial costs will be in 
excess of $5 million. 

The installation, to be completed 
next year following the opening of 





William M. Holt 





Chicago Dinner 
Honors McMillen 





DALE W. McMILLEN, founder of Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., and McMillen Feed 
Mills at Fort Wayne, Ind., and Fred- 
erick L. Hove, president of Purdue 
University, at the 44th annual dinner 
of the Indiana Society of Chicago at 
the Conrad Hilton hotel Dec. 6. A 
plaque for ‘‘distinguished service to 
agriculture, industry, and his fellow 
men” was presented to Mr. McMillen. 
Dr. Hove made the presentation. 


the St. Lawrence Seaway, will co- 
ordinate Canadian-U. S. grain ex- 
ports with world shipping of alum- 
inum, iron ore, newsprint and other 
products. 

The elevator’s location at the At- 
lantic end of the St. Lawrence will 
enable Midwestern U. S. grain and 
Canadian prairie-province grain to 
be stockpiled for export even during 
months when the Seaway is closed 
by ice, Greenman said. 


Ralston Purina Names 
Some Plant Managers 


David L. Grant, vice president of 
the Ralston Purina Co., has an- 
nounced that the following have 
been named managers of the soybean 
plants recently acquired from the 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 

W. L. Golden will be manager of 
the Louisville, Ky., plant; A. I. Glea- 
son will be manager of the Memphis, 
Tenn., plant; Emel Golden will be 
manager of the New Madrid, Mo., 
plant; and J. T. Wright will be 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C., plant. 

W. L. Golden and Gleason are be- 
ing transferred from Purina’s Bloom- 
ington, Ili., and Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
plants to their new positions. Emel 
Golden and Wright were formerly 
with the Buckeye Cellulose Corp. at 
the New Madrid and Raleigh plants. 

At the same time Mr. Grant ap- 
pointed the following as superin- 
tendents: Jack Gardner, superin- 
tendent of the Louisville plant; L. E. 
Pedrick, superintendent of the Mem- 
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phis plant; J. F. Moody, superin- 
tendent of the Raleigh plant; and 
J. W. Anderson, superintendent of 
the New Madrid plant. Anderson 
is being transferred from the De- 
catur, IIl., plant. 


The appointment of Everett E. 
Bierman, Washington, D. C., to the 
newly-created position of press re- 
lations manager, effective Feb. 1, 
was announced by Central Soya Co., 
Inc. He has been information officer 
for the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 


A. Mason DuPre, Jr., has been 
named assistant to the administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, succeeding Walter M. Scott, 
who is now directing USDA’s P. L. 
480 research program in Europe and 
the Near East. Mr. DuPre, who has 
served as special assistant to the di- 
rector and assistant director of the 
Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, New Orleans, 
has assumed his new duties in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


John A. Bartlett, senior vice pres- 
ident of American Mineral Spirits 
Co., Chicago, Ill., was presented with 
an antique silver tray and diamond 
service pin by Allin W. Vallentyne, 
chairman, at a dinner commemorat- 
ing his 25th anniversary with the 
firm. He started with Amsco’s re- 
finery at Miranda City, Tex., 25 
years ago. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Co.’s 
formula feed manufacturing opera- 
tions and feed dealer organization 
have been expanded through leasing 
of the feed production facilities of 
Ragland Mills, Inc., at Goodman, Mo. 
Production will be devoted exclus- 
ively to Archer Booster Feeds. A 
complete line of poultry, turkey, 
dairy and beef cattle and hog feeds 
and concentrates will be produced. 


General Mills has purchased a 
half interest in the Nebraska saf- 
flower processing plant of the Pacific 
Vegetable Oil Corp. The plant is 
located at Sidney, Nebr. The move 
continues the cooperative safflower 
development venture begun by the 
two companies in the fall of 1957. 


Jack Rosenberger has been named 
manager of the Memphis, Tenn., 
plant of Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He succeeds Tom Mar- 
low who has become senior engineer 
in the technical department. Mr. 
Rosenberger has been production 
engineer at Decatur, Ind., since 1956. 


Eugene M. Brandenburg has been 
named Wisconsin territory manager 
in the field sales organization for 
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“Staley’s” feeds. The promotion was 
announced by Lloyd A. Winslow, 
formula feed department manager of 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Il. 


David L. Grant, manufacturing 
vice president of the Ralston Purina 
Co., has announced the transfers of 
mill managers at Purina branch 
plants at Louisville, Ky.; Muskogee, 
Okla.; and Wilson, N. C. F. W. Kess- 
ler, who is now manager at Louis- 
ville, transfers to Wilson, N. C., to 
succeed L. W. Ledbetter, Jr., who is 


being transferred to the company’s 
general buying department in St. 
Louis. H. S. Farmer, now manager 
at Muskogee, Okla., becomes man- 
ager at Louisville. D. R. Mauery, 
now credit manager at the com- 
pany’s Shreveport, La., plant, trans- 
fers to Muskogee as manager. 


Andrew M. Duncombe has been 
promoted to assistant to the director 
of public relations of Central Soya 
Co. He joined Central Soya in 1952 
and was named public relations edi- 
tor in 1957. 





lowing reasons: 


producers. 





ORDERLY MARKETING 
OF SOYBEANS 
ASSURES A SOUND INDUSTRY 


The general technique of moving soybeans 
through the normal channels of trade by government 
assistance in the marketing of the oil fraction is of 
tremendous significance. It is vastly superior to the 
system devised primarily for grains and cotton of 
government loans and CCC acquisitions, for the fol- 


1—The increase in net farm income is greater 
than any possible government costs. 


2—More soybean meal is available at reason- 
able prices, thus providing better balanced rations 
and better net returns to livestock and poultry 


3—The soybean crop moves into consumption 
and not into government storage. 

4—Exporters and importers of soybeans are 
commercial buyers in the open market 
gain hunters” from government hoards. 


LAUHOFF SOYA CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Phone 6-4770 





not “har- 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Price Support of $1.95 Probable 


THIS IS a period in which budget 
control is dominating policies of the 
Department of Agriculture. This is 
particularly true of operations that 
might add to budget costs during the 
present fiscal year or require higher 
budget estimates for the 1959-60 fis- 
cal year. 

Leaders on the Hill who have re- 
cently talked with the President say 
the budget is one of the things up- 
permost in his mind. Original esti- 
mates of Department of Agriculture 
costs of $5 billion already have been 
increased officially to $6.9 billion for 
the present fiscal year. The latest 
estimate discussed at the White 
House is $7.5 billion for the current 
year. 

This is background for explaining 
why no program has been announced 
for movement of the cottonseed oil 
taken in price support purchase op- 
erations last fall. The Budget Bureau 
is insisting that the Department of 
Agriculture sit on the oil for at least 
the time being—carry it in inventory 
rather than move it out in donation 
programs as authorized by Congress 
last summer. 

Officials estimate they will take 
183 million pounds of cottonseed oil 
in price support purchases. This rep- 
resents about 12% of the estimated 
cottonseed oil production from the 
1958 crush. It is less costly for the 
immediate future to carry the oil in 
CCC stocks ‘than to move it into do- 
nation programs. 

One group in USDA wants to go 


ahead and move the oil out as soon 
as possible, even suggesting to con- 
gressional leaders that the provision 
in Public Law 480 making it optional 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to 
move such oil into donation pro- 
grams be made mandatory. A move 
to do this may come up later this 
winter. 

In the meantime, another group in 
USDA is proposing that oilseeds— 
both soybeans and_  flaxseed—be 
made available under the P. L. 480 
program. This would permit sale of 
soybeans for foreign currencies and 
crushing overseas. 

There had been no decision one 
way or the other up to Christmas 
season. 


Price Support 

Price support for soybeans pro- 
duced in 1959 is expected to be not 
more than 65% of parity, down 14¢ 
a bushel from the current year sup- 
port level. 

The 65% of parity rate has been 
discussed in USDA as a probable 
level. This is in line with support 
for cottonseed, and the level for corn 
produced next year. 

Soybean parity was $3.07 in No- 
vember. It’s expected to fall around 
$3 or a little lower in January. Based 
on the estimate of about $2.97 parity 
for beans in January, 65% support 
would be $1.95 a bushel against $2.09 
this year. 

Farm prices for soybeans averaged 
$1.91 a bushel during October and 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


L Your jobber has them, or 





write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 





By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
‘ The Soybean Digest 


November, reflecting the large sup- 
plies. This is the lowest level for the 
period in 15 years. For the 1958 sea- 
son USDA estimates the average 
farm price at around $1.97 a bushel. 
Based on the final 1958 crop esti- 
mate of 574.4 million bushels, the 
1958-59 supply is now placed at 596 
million counting carryover. The soy- 
bean crush is based primarily on 
estimates of the need for meal. The 
official USDA estimate still stands 
at 375 million bushels, roughly 20 
million more than last season. 


CCC policy on movement of oil 
could have an effect on actual crush. 
Processing 375 million bushels would 
produce more than enough oil for 
domestic needs plus the estimate of 
exports, unless the takeover of cot- 
tonseed oil is moved as originally in- 
dicated. 

USDA figures soybean oil prices 
will average a little lower during the 
season this year than last, while 
meal prices are more stable. Meal is 
expected to be a little higher this 
winter than last year, but not likely 
to advance in price later in the sea- 
son as it did a year ago. 

Soybean exports again depend on 
policies not fully determined. A big 
lift to exports would be given if soy- 
beans are put on the 480 list, though 
there is no sure indication at the 
present time this will be done. 

Edible oil shipments got a shot in 
the arm with announcement that 
around 75 million pounds of soybean 
or cottonseed oil would be shipped to 
Yugoslavia under the P. L. 480 pro- 
gram. 

The export sale was more than 
double the estimate of oil shipments 
that would go to Yugoslavia made 
earlier in the year. 











(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance. . . 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


CALUMET 


CCC Sales Policy 


Here is the offical sales policy for 
soybeans taken over by USDA in 
price support operations on the 1958 
crop to be in effect during the June 
1-Oct. 1 period next year: 

“Any 1958-crop soybeans taken 
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over after the May 31, 1959, maturity 
date for price support loans and pur- 
chase agreements will be priced at 
the higher of the domestic market, or 
the 1958 price support loan rate for 
grade No. 2 soybeans at point of pro- 
duction plus 5¢ per bushel, plus 142¢ 
per bushel carrying charges per 
month or fraction of a month, begin- 
ning June 1, 1959, until Oct. 1, 1959. 

“An appraisal of the soybean situ- 
ation will be made about Oct. 1, 1959, 
and further announcement will be 
made as to whether the program will 
be continued, modified, or termi- 
nated. 

“CCC-owned 1957-crop soybeans 
will be sold for domestic crushing or 
for export at the higher of the do- 
mestic market or the 1957 crop loan 
rate for grade No. 2 soybeans at 
point of production plus 5¢ per bush- 
el ‘quality adjustment factor’ as an- 
nounced May 22. The actual sales 
price for each lot will reflect market 
premiums and discounts for quality 
factors such as moisture, damage 
and foreign material. Carrying 
charges which have been included 
in the soybean sales price are not 
being included in the December 
pricing. 

“The 1957-crop soybeans will be 
sold in store with all storage and 
handling charges paid to date of pur- 
chase. The minimum sales price for 
soybeans that have been moved by 
CCC from points of production to 
subterminal or terminal storage lo- 
cations will be the higher of (1) the 
market, or (2) the average basic 
loan rate in store at points of pro- 
duction plus the 5¢-per-bushel factor, 
and also plus average freight and 
uniform grain storage agreement in- 
elevation charges at subterminal or 
terminal storage point. 

“The pricing for 1957-crop soy- 
beans in the CCC inventory will ap- 
ply to dollar sales for domestic 
crushing or export, barter transac- 
tions, and sales under the CCC credit 
sales program. 

“The pricing of any 1957-crop soy- 
beans owned by CCC on June 1, 
1959, will be the same as for 1958- 
crop soybeans.” 


Expansion Program 
By lowa Processor 


AN EXPANSION program to in- 
crease the capacity of the Mason 
City plant of the North Iowa Co- 
operative Processing Association 
was approved by the stockholders at 
the annual meeting Dec. 8. The ex- 
pansion, which will cost $225,000, 
will increase the daily processing ca- 
pacity from 9,000 to 13,000 bushels 
of soybeans. 
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Manager Glenn Pogeler reported 
the cooperative had added during 
the year a 350,000-bushel concrete 
elevator to bring the total storage 
capacity to 700,000 bushels and a 
500,000-gallon soybean storage tank 
which triples the oil storage capacity. 
Cost of the 1958 improvements was 
$200,000. 


Earl M. Dean, Mason City, was 
reelected president; and Al K. 
Carstens, Burchinal, secretary. R. T. 
Nelson, Northwood, was elected vice 
president, succeeding Chas. F. 
Brooker. 


- MARKET 


Self Feed Beef Cattle 

With Protein and Salt 

WITH SOME types of wintering ra- 
tions for beef cows, it is often hard 
to feed protein supplement in the 
small amounts that are required. 
Cattle researcher, George Cmarik, 
Dixon Springs Experiment Station, 
University of Illinois, says to self- 
feed it—but with salt. George sug- 
gests mixing 80 pounds of soybean 
meal with 20 pounds of salt. After 
several days, consumption can be 
measured and the salt level in- 
creased or decreased to provide the 
desired protein consumption. 


STREET — 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


FOR SALE—FORDS PORTABLE 
feed grinder with mixers. Have 
one exceptionally good used outfit. 
H. L. Myers, Route No. 3, Alliance, 
Ohio. Phone TA3-7209. 


STEEL GRAIN BINS—SOME 3,300, 
4,400, 6,000, 7,000, 8,000 and 9,000- 
bushel capacities available at at- 
tractive prices. Midwest Steel 
Products Co., 121B Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 


AT LAST 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON Expellers 


and French screw-presses, cookers, 
driers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing 
rolls, 36-inch attrition mills, sew- 
ing machines, hammermills, crack- 
ing rolls, filter presses. Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef- 


ferson City, Mo. 


COMPLETE HAMMERMILL—ONE 
complete Jay Bee 26-inch, 5-W 
hammermill with switches and 
ammeter, 200 hp Crocker-Wheeler 
explosion and dustproof motor, 3- 
phase, 440 amp, 3,600 rpm, com- 
plete with Cyclone. Schoeneck 
Farms, Inc., Nazareth, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG PERCENTAGE 
AND DOCKAGE SCALE 

. eliminates pencil 
work. Calculates per- 
centages from weights 
of 250 to 500 grams. 
Fast and foolproof. 
Only one of its kind. 


Accepted by farmers 
as well as grain 
elevators. 


WRITE TO: 







O. B. ARMSTRONG & SON 


284 DAYTON DRIVE 


e FAIRBORN, OHIO 
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IN THE MARKETS 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil for October 1958, with compar- 
able data for October 1957, reported by Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Unit October 1957 October 1958 
Soybeans bu 9,887,564 12,053,133 
Soybean oil 
Crude Ib 24,161,105 43,494,018 
Refined but not 
further processed Ib 4,856,456 4,442,216 
Refined, deodorized and 
hydrogenated Ib 9,232,130 28,433,997 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas, and country 
of destination, November 1958 (1,000 bu.) 


Atlantic Belgium <fuage 19 

Denmark ; 371 France . eonabe 561 

The Netherlands 2,201 West Germany 1,677 

Belgium 46 Italy : seeeeee 78 

West Germany 625 Korea soreeee 83 

Italy e 131 Japan 2,428 

Taiwan (Formosa 729 Other 23 

Other 66 Subtotal 8,470 
Subtotal 4,169 Lake Ports 

CEE, 0 sockcubatacnusonicken o eS 

Gulf Grand total 263/813 

Denmark 1,096 Total Jan.-Nov. 1958 . 70,666 

The Netherlands 2,505 Total Jan.-Nov. 1957 ......72,703 


Data are based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed 
inspectors and do not include rail or truck movement to Canada or 
Mexico. In some cases the ultimate destination of the soybeans ex- 
ported is not shown on the inspection reports, therefore, the quantity 
of each country may vary from official Census data which are based 
on custom declarations 

Soybeans: Inspections for export by ports and lake shipments to Canada 

November 1958 (1,000 bu.) 


Atlantic Lake Ports 

Baltimore . 1,660 Chicago . 589 

Norfolk 2,509 Toledo Jevcicemsos 

Subtotal 4,169 Subtotal 1,174 

Gulf Totals Nov. 1958 13,813 

New Orleans 3,599 Jan.-Nov. 1958 ....70,666 

Mobile 2,375 Jan.-Nov. 1957 72,703 
PRE RIN | enckincsosompintnisvatiininn 2,496 
Subtotal 8,470 


Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail and truck movement to Canada or Mexico. 


Total vessel clearance of soybeans from the Port of 
New Orleans for the month of November 1958 was 
3,832,000 bushels, compared with 7,441,000 bushels for 
November 1957, according to the New Orleans Board 
of Trade. 

Title 1. P. L. 480 July-November 1958 shipments 
November 1958 July-November 1958 


Metric Metric 
tons Unit Quantity tons Unit Quantity 
Cottonseed oil 215 Ib 474,000 1,072 Ib 2,363,000 
Soybean oil 1,707. Ib. 3,764,000 136,170 Ib. 300,202,000 


MELLORINE. November production of mellorine and 
other frozen desserts made with fats and oils other than 
milk-fat was estimated at 2,160,000 gallons, according to 
the USDA crop reporting board. This is 16% more than 
in November 1957 and 38% greater than the 5-year 1952- 
56 average for the month. Accumulated production for 
the first 11 months of 1958 totaled 37,775,000 gallons, 16% 
more than for the same period last year and 50% above 


the 5-year average for these months. 
Production of mellorine and other frozen desserts made with fats and 
olis other than milk-fat, United States, 1958 


Esti- Change from 

1952-56 mated 1952-56 
average* 1956* 1957* 1958 av. 1957 

Thousand gallons Percent 

January 1,300 1,862 1,957 2,300 +77 +18 
February 1,490 2,095 2,199 2,410 + 62 +10 
March 1,957 2,728 2,527 2,805 + 43 + 11 
April 2,108 2,759 2,881 3,400 + 61 + 18 
May 2,552 3,540 3,538 4,200 + 65 + 19 
June 3,098 3,767 3,609 4,395 + 42 + 22 
July 3,196 3,826 4,386 4,820 + 51 +10 
August 3,108 3,837 4,052 4,540 + 46 +12 
September 2,613 2,887 3,039 3,780 + 45 +24 
October MS i f 2,767 2,503 2,965 + 36 + 18 
November 1,566 1,841 1,855 2,160 + 38 + 16 
Eleven-month total 25,165 31,909 32,546 37,775 + 50 + 16 


* From enumerations 
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FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for September 
and October 1958. Reported by Bureau of the Census 


(1,000 Ibs.) 


Factory production and consumption, and factory and warehouse 
stocks, October 1958-September 1958 


Factory Factory Factory and ware- 
production consumption house stocks 
Oct. Sept. 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 31, 30 


1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Cottonseed, crude ..239,110 96,315 115,344 76,745 122,625 49,061 
Cottonseed, refined..143,997 70,434 120,921 96,931 103,322 72,268 
Soybean, crude ......352,574 269,825 290,112 297,234 126,969 148,462 
Soybean, refined ....274,815 281,373 302,844 316,579 65,799 82,047 


Vegetable foots 


(100% basis) ...... 22,228 18,647 16,290 16,591 54,735 53,919 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils— 
Edible: 
Cottonseed .. 27,289 24,527 21,934 21,347 11,634 10,232 
Soybean ..-160,212 146,633 151,068 136,182 43,563 43,254 
Other . 7,526 6,105 6,792 6,288 3,142 3,046 
Margarine! .143,623 136,552 (NA) (NA) 34,743 26,794 


NA—Not available. ! Data for stocks exclude quantities held by con- 
suming factories. 


Factory consumption of vegetable oils, by uses, during October 1958 


Edible products Inedible products 


Lubri- 
cants 
Paint and Other 
Short- Mar- and _—simi- in- 
en- go- Other var- lar edi- 
ing rine edible Soap nish _ oils? ble2 
Cottonseed, refined..15,975 1,261 3,415 (3) (3) 192 
Soybean crude 43 376 (8) 2,057 


Soybean, refined 60,935 9,862 7,919 16 7,024 38 6,280 
Foots, vegetable, 
raw and acidulated 


(100% basis) pices : 2,573 (3) 665 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils, edible: 

Cottonseed 9,012 9,971 2,951 

Soybean 58,055 89,695 3,208 

Other 2377 2,269 


' Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting oils, di- 
electric oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 2 Quantities 
consumed in linoleum and animal feeds are included in above totals. 
3 Not shown to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting (1,000 Ibs.) 
1958 1957 


Jan.-October Jan.-October 
October Sept. Cumulative October Cumulative 
Soapstocks 
Vegetable foots .. 9,373 8,965 67,606 6,428 77,376 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 


Utilization of soybean oil meal, 1955-57 (percent) 


Crop year 

1957-58 1956-57 1955-56 
Livestock feed 97.3 96.2 96.4 
Industrial... om Pe os 
Fertilizer ‘ : 2 pom 
Export : a0 K A re 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

Soybean oil 

Edible ap : 89.5 82.5 89.7 
Industrial 10.5 ye 10.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


National Soybean Processors Association. 


PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by farm- 
ers, effective parity, and support rates, reported by 
Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel). 


Effec- Av. price 
tive as percent 


National average 


Average farm price price support 


parity of parity rate 
Nov. 15 Oct.15 Nov.15 Nov.15 Nov.15 1958 1957 1956 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 crop crop crop 


1.89 1.93 2.04 3.07 62 2.09 2.09 2.15 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 
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French, the world’s largest manufacturer of vege- 
table oil processing equipment, can show you how 
to cut operating costs ... increase capacity ...and 
improve product quality. Our engineers have made 
complete studies of many operating plants of all 
makes — and have shown management how to cut 
costs and increase capacity .. . all at very low cost. 
Ask us to make recommendations for boosting the 
efficiency and profits of your plant. Write to 
FOMMCO, Extraction Division, Piqua, Ohio. 


ue FRENCH on nu 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A. 


o 
@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES «© COOKER-DRYERS 
ware e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 


French Continuous Mechanical Screw @ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
Press. Residual oils as low as 2.5%. 


JANUARY, 1959 





French patented Desolventizer-Toaster. 
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SUPPLY, DISTRIBUTION of soybeans, 1952-58, re- PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau 





ported by Agricultural Marketing Service (1,000 bu.) of the Census for October and November 1958. 
Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 
Supply shipments and transfers, and stock, November 1958-October 1958 
Stocks at beginning of period 4 (2,000 Ibs.) 
Shipments Stocks end 
Pro- In- P 
— Termi- ia — Production ond transfers fe of month 
and nal CCC ing mills Total duc- Total = — a — oe. i 
2 3 k r} 1 ’ ’ 
were aetna men eS Products! 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
av ri 
Oct.-Dec 2,838 1,084 331 445 1,052 5,750 346,410 352,160 Soybean: 47 
Jan-Mar. 119,478 14,532 265 67,027 54,325 255,627 255,627 ee se er em Oe Re wee ee 
Apr.-June 77,074 11,267 170 46,212 31,847 166,570 166,570 Piao ae fl f 6 tech Hected thi 
July-Sept. . 20,066 5,234 402 23,531 13,879 63,112 63,112 EN SRY SECM Ser Meee MTT Ka MONON. Chommese ners ster neany 
Season 5,750 346,410 352,160 Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
1957-58 November 1958-October 1958 (2,000 pounds) 
Oct.-Dec 3,623 3,539 1,493 1,242 9,897 479,841 489,738 Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
Jan.-Mar. ..188,359 23,993 78,863 89,243 380,458 380,458 at mills? or used at mills 
Apr.-June 116,152 17,977 57,983 62,301 254,413 254,413 Novem- Octo- Novem- Octo- Nov. Oct. 
July-Sept. . 26,529 10,839 36,194 33,778 107,340 107,340 ber ber ber ber 30, 31, 
Season 9,897 479,841 489,738 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
U's 1,261,585 3,531,336 1,005,893 1,004,111 3,199,055 2,943,363 
1958-59 Illinois 239,757 1,063,855 318,100 361,585 828,159 906,502 
Oct.-Dec 2,183 2,6352,012 4,643 9,610 21,083 572,586 593,669 Indiana (2) 452,001 82,450 95,346 (2) 371,768 
Distribution lowa 102,006 453,595 161,540 164,799 299,659 359,193 
Year Feed and Kansas (2) (2) (?) (2) (2) (?) 
and Used for Crushed Net residual Kentucky (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
quarter seed at mills exports 4 Ss Total Minn 64,952 172,124 75,414 79,751 98,272 108,734 
1952-57 av Missouri 20,578 194,343 37,149 34,903 165,897 182,468 
Oct.-Dec 69,900 27,273 - +640 96,533 Nebraska (?) . (?) (?) (?) (?) 
Jan.-Mar 67,728 11,275 10,054 89,057 < .- ae? () 3.442 45,189 1,720 
Apr.June ......23,865 64,309 9,700 5,584 103,458 a eee ee ee 
July-Sept 57,191 8,754 — 9,843 56,102 ys % is ¥ ¥ e 
fee 23,865 259.128 57,002 5,155 345,150 Allother 689,048 717,040 234,916 175,247 1,357,211 613,761 
1957-58 'Net receipts for each state are derived from the quantity of beans 
Oct D 85.728 39.213 15 661 109.280 crushed and net change in stocks. 2 Included in ‘All other’’ to avoid 
an ar 89.045 14.898 22102 126.045 disclosure of figures for individual companies 
Apr.-June 28,236 92,391 16,854 9,592 147,073 Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
———— ss ee a eC Revemue 1938 ote 193 
eason ' ' ’ Gi ' Crude oil Cake and meal 
1 Oct. 1 stocks in all positions include only old-crop soybeans. 2 Owned (th ds of p ds) (tons)? 
and stored in bins or other storage owned or controlled by CCC. Addi- Production Stocks Production Stocks 
tional CCC-owned grain is included in other positions. * All off-farm Novem- Octo- Nov. Oct. Novem- Octo- Nov. Oct. 
storages not otherwise designated. 4 Exports minus imports which ber ber 30, 31, ber ber 30, 31, 
are negligible. > Mostly quantity fed, but includes waste, loss and sta- 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
tistical errors in estimates U.S. 351,240 352,574 73,614 54,933 788,942 785,032 81,317 65,047 
i. 113,230 128,783 15,646 13,160 244,991 277,830 21,836 23,097 
: Ind. 28,176 32,876 (2) 2,069 65,558 76,171 (2) 4,148 
PRICE SUPPORT. 1958-crop soybeans put under price lowa . 57,004 57,190 13,329 13,921 129,388 131,040 7,739 11,489 
support through Nov. 30, 1958, compared to support Kansas (2) (2) 1,393 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
totals Vv. a Dec. 15, in Ky. (7) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (?) (2) 
als of 1957 crops through Nov. 15 and ; Minn... 25,908 27,394 16,155 9,306 60,071 62,225 4,464 3,520 
bushels, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. Mo 13,474 12,712 1,914 1,043 29,627 27,783 3,287 1,897 
Total under Total under Total under Nebr. (2) (?) (2) (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Warehouse- Farm- support support support N.Car. 1,033 (2) (2) 2,742 445 (2) 
stored stored through through through Ohio .. 30,683 30,917 6,21 6,22 74,446 73,315 7,998 7,917 
loans loans Nov. 30,1958 Nov.15,1957 Dec.15,1957 Texas (2) (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) (?) (2) 
(including purchase agreements) All 
50,451,178 15,968,510 67,031,581 21,920,550 41,104,072 other.. 81,732 62,702 18,964 9,209 182,119 136,668 35,548 12,979 
Totals included 2,644,843 bushels in Arkansos, 12,288,428 bushels in 1 Includes millfeed (hull meal). 2 Included in “All other’ to avoid dis- 
lilinois, 2,155,510 bushels in Indiana, 22,234,444 bushels in lowa, closure of figures for individual companies. 
14,362,614 bushels in Minnesota, 4,881,940 bushels in Missouri, and STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 


2,407,581 bushels in Ohio. i . : : 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
Se SS SSS SSS SS eee or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 
Nov.25 Dec.2 Dec.9 Dec. 16 Dec. 23 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 


SUBSCRIBE NOW Mail coupon Atlantic Coast 4,252 3,982 4,889 4,716 5,568 
* today to re- Gulf Coast ee us 3198 3598 3,702 2,778 3,233 

: . oasis Northwestern and Upper Lake 3,394 3,421 3,382 3,266 3,211 
ceive 32 issues of LATE NEWS during Lower Lake 19,295 19,144 18,119 17,576 17,328 
the coming year. East Central 12,397 12,882 12,770 12,577 12,219 


West Central 
Southwestern and Western 4,973 4,703 2,981 4,163 4,359 


Total current week 47,505 47,865 45,843 45,076 45,918 
AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION Total year ago ..26,133 26,707 26,555 25,654 27,031 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
Tctal current week 240 486 454 414 374 
Hudson, Iowa Total year ago 0 0 93 39 382 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 

Attached find my check for $7.50. Please send me LATE Current week 47,745 48,351 46,297 45,490 46,292 
Year ago ; 26,133 26,707 26,648 25,693 27,413 


, 9 iec -. 
NEWS for one year (32 issues). I am a member. Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior points for 


week ending: 
Nov. 21 Nov.28 Dec.5 Dec. 12 Dec. 19 


PRINS isch baioc anc cic ities side ee aS Eaie te eee ee aap a lane eee aeae ieee Chicago _ 288 405 317 241 429 
Indianapolis 42 12 10 10 6 

Ee ety eo Kansas City 45 64 18 36 47 
ee eg a Eee ey ae erg, Pont ment et Oe ed or ere Minneapolis ; 100 85 62 58 167 

Omaha 14 8 1 28 10 

Address ach PRR er RR on Se tee eee Peoria Baws 18 27 30 15 4 
St. Joseph 2 4 5 2 pom 

7a St. Louis 41 44 10 4 6 
City . . eoroiaaks er | eee StMte an enenceees Fated : 152 74 6 46 137 
Totals 724 736 508 444 807 


Total Chicago soybean stocks..16,120 15,997 15.133 14,724 14,492 
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MORE PROFITS... 


Espesol Normal Hexane and Heptane are pro- 
duced by methods that are unique in the field. 
Through a controlled hydrocarbon breakdown, 
extractors receive fine quality Espesol solvents 
containing a high percentage of paraffins and 
with an extremely low aromatic and naphthene 
content. Low vapor pressure and a very narrow 
boiling range (Typicals: Hexane, 152 -156 F; 
Heptane, 201 -207 F) afford greater economy 
and profits because of increased solvent recov- 
ery and maximum oil yield. Low sulphur con- 
tent results in extracted oils with reduced odor 
and color. 

Write for additional information on Espesol 
Normal Hexane and Heptane. For immediate 
service, call the office nearest you today! 


EASTERN STATES 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation 





Complete stocks are available 

for super-fast delivery from 
Eastern States’ strategically located 
terminals—by truck, tank car. 


barge and drum. 


Post Office Box 5008 — Houston 12, Texas — Phone WAlinut 3-1651 


Chicago Office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Illinois, Phone Village 8-5410 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 
Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Phone EDison 3-0188 
Louisville Office: 4th and Broadway St., Louisville, Ky., Phone JUniper 3-7634 
Atlanta Office: 3121 Maple Drive, N.E., Phone CEdar 3-3227 





PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL Corporation 


U. S. TERMINALS 
Houston, Texas 
Chicago, Illinois 

East Liverpool, Ohio 
Madison, Indiana 
Brownsville, Texas 
Savannah, Georgia 
Carteret, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 





These are the cars that carry the beans 
that go in the plant that makes the meal 
to use in the feeds that farmers buy 


to fatten their poultry and livestock 


Look to Honeymead for a complete selection 
of soybean products. 


e 44°, Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean Oil Meal 
e Hi-energy Soybean Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 

e Soy Flour 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Telephone: Mankato 791 le TWX 541 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 





